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II. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“It’s like 
flying since I 
had this new 

Hodgman 
Tire put on 
my wheel. 

It springs so 
easily and merrily over obstacles that 
I don’t have to keep constantly on the lookout for ‘danger ahead.’ The 


HODGMAN 
& Single Tube Tire 


adds to the delight of wheeling.” Free Booklet about Tires mailed upon request. 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 
459-461 Broadway, New York. 
Atwood Building, Chicago. 135 Essex Street, Boston. 
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A Bright Woman 
is she who comfortably, 
healthfully and _ stylishly 
clothes her children and 

herself in the 


FERRIS’ Ss, 


It closely follows nature in its curves, imparting grace to the 
form, health to the wearer. 


<= 


Made in high or low bust, short or extra long waist. Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. 
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ies Crescent Bicycle gives the owner such 
satisfaction that the pleasure of Cycling is 
enhanced by riding the favorite wheel. 


rescent Bicycles 


“Sky-High” 


Comprise the most complete line of Bicycles ever 
offered—the best and most popular Bicycle—made 
for every age—every want. 


ess 


Reliable Agents Wanted where we are not now represented. 


CRESCENT ART CATALOGUE sent on application. 


Factemicaco, us. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. _,, System Sty. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 
In Seven Chapters. — Chapter IV. 


Sad facts revealed.—The dawning of 
responsibility. 


O do Briscoe Llewellyn justice, 
he had no conception of the real 
character and extent of his own 
mischief, or of the serious conse- 
quences with which it might be 
charged. He exercised his gift 

‘ because it amused him, and for 
the same reason befooled and played tricks upon 
the negroes. 

The idea that their frights would be more than 
happenings of the moment never entered his 
mind. Had it done so, he would have desisted 
at once, for there was nothing malignant or 
eruel in his nature. 

The natural secretiveness of the negroes them- 
selves in all matters pertaining to their ingrained 
superstition helped to keep the thing covered. 
Even Doctor Llewellyn, who was in intimate 
professional contact with many of the colored 
people, heard nothing about the scare. He was 
called in to Cornelia Adams, Shadrach’s wife, 
after her accident, but he had long known her to 
be in a diseased and critical condition, so that the 
shock of the fall satisfactorily accounted for all 
things in his mind. 

So Briscoe went on his mischievous way unre- 
buked until one never-to-be-forgotten day in 
September, when he got a series of shocks which 
brought him face to face with a grim line of 
present consequences, the vanguard, it might be, 
of an even grimmer army of future possibilities. 

Doctor Llewellyn was beginning to be seriously 
uneasy about himself. The irregular action of 
his heart had troubled him for a long time, and 
he had treated himself for it intermittently, and 
made plans for being careful if matters should 
become worse. 

For years he had gone about his work, early 
and late, sparing himself nothing, making no 
allowance for the stress and strain of his cam- 
paigning years, and neglecting all nature’s danger- 
signals. 

He was pulled up sharply at last by a sudden 
diminution of power, an increase of tendency to 
Syncope, and frequent and severe breast-pangs. 

Things were in this state when the alarming 
illness of a resident in the neighborhood rendered 
4 consultation with a specialist necessary. There 
would be a delicate and dangerous operation to 
perform, and Doctor Llewellyn could no longer 
trust his own nerve and strength. A surgeon 
was summoned from Richmond, and during his 
stay the country physician took occasion to have 
a thorough investigation of his own case. 

In the Caermaerthen yard was a small, detached 
building, with a low porch and broad windows, 
Which was used by Doctor Llewellyn as a home 
office and consulting-room. In it were gathered 
all his professional books and his instruments, 
and here the doctor spent most of his time when 
at home. 

Behind the building, and so close to it that its 

branches rasped the shingles every time the wind 
stirred, was a huge old catalpa-tree, gnarled and 
twisted with age. It branched low, with alluring 
Crotches, which gave natural rests for the back 
and legs, and had a breeziness of outlook such as 
no boy can resist. 
For generations it had been a place of resort 
for the children of the house, and Briscoe, in 
Special, was fond of curling into the notches for 
a half-hour with a book, or a quiet talk with his 
father, whose sofa and reading-chair were both 
in close proximity to the window. 

For reasons of his own, Doctor Llewellyn 











elected to bring the surgeon home with him and | to have luncheon while a horse was being put into 


have the examination in his own office. 
“‘We’ll be uninterrupted here,” he explained, 
“and what you tell me can be kept quiet. 


the matter gets noised abroad. Then, too, my 
mother, who lives with me, is getting into years, 
and I wish to pick my own time for telling her.” 

The window was open, and in his preoceupa- 


tion the doctor forgot to glance out at the tree to! himself if Doctor Mason had no objection. 


assure himself that 
Briscoe was not within 
hearing. The lad was 
there sure enough ; but 
sunshine fell full on his 
usual seat, so for the 
nonce he had perched 
higher. His coign of 
vantage, however, com- 
manded an _ unob- 
structed view of the 
office through the up- 
per sash. 

He was poring over 
“ Frankenstein,” and 
so engrossed with the 
weird conception and 
horrible complications 
of the story that at first 
he did not notice that 
the room below him 
was occupied. The men 
went to work quietly and quickly. 
The surgeon was compelled to take a 
train at a given hour, so that his time was 
limited. Doctor Llewellyn had offered to 
have him conveyed to the station from 
Caermaerthen. 

Briscoe’s attention was first arrested by 
a soft sound of tapping, with short inter- 
vals, as when a woodpecker strikes and 
then pauses, with his beak to the wood, to 
listen. Heglanced upward, expecting to 
discover the bird on a dead limb overhead, 
but could see nothing. Then he noticed a 
different quality in the sound of the taps— 
they were less forcible and sonorous. 
His glance sought the office, and his 
expression changed, passing with the 
speed of thought through a whole gamut 
of emotions. 

Without conscious intent to intrude upon 
matters not intended for him, he leaned 
downward from his notch and concen- 
trated his attention upon that which was 
passing within the room. 

His father was stripped to the waist, 
and holding himself motionless while the 
strange doctor bent over him, sounding 
his chest in the region of the heart, first 
with a pleximeter and mallet tipped with 
india-rubber, and then with the first three 
fingers of his right hand set close together 
on a level. 

In a moment the examining physician 
reached out his hand for a stethoscope, 
and applied it. As he listened to the 
movement of the heart underneath, his 
countenance grew more and more serious. 
Doctor Llewellyn noticed it at once, and 
comprehending, drew his own conclusions. 

The watcher outside noticed it likewise, 
and not comprehending, wondered, grew troubled, 
and finally fell into the grip of fear. 

The consultation of the two physicians was 
carried on in such low tones that only occasional 
words reached the boy, but these were of a nature 
to impress themselves upon his imagination and 
fill him with apprehension. His mother was 
dead, and his father was the only being in the 
world whom he loved, and his father was in 
peril! 

Then the full significance of that which he had 
seen dawned upon him. He came of a race of 


physicians, and moreover, physiology was taught | 


at his school. Now that thought was quickened 
by anxiety, he could put two and two together 
and work to a conclusion. His father’s lungs 
must have gone wrong—or stay!—was it his 
lungs? 

Suppose it should be the heart that was amiss? 
The boy caught his breath hard, while a sick 
feeling of impotence and of impending disaster 
pulsed through him. 

Then came a consuming desire to know the 
extent and imminence of the danger. 

Doctor Llewellyn rearranged his dress, and 
conducted his guest to the house, where he was 


| 


| 


a carriage to convey him to the station. 
Briscoe slipped down from his tree and sped to 








The surgeon’s professional training had made 
him impatient of circumlocution or irresolution. 
The boy’s pluck and directness pleased him. He 


If | the stable, where he gave sundry directions. | had, as yet, no children of his own, but was full 
| things are as bad as I fancy, I must have time to| Then he betook himself to the house, waylaid | of theories about the proper training of the young. 
| face probabilities and make readjustments before | his father on his way to the dining-room, and | One pet theory was that boys should be inured to 


was introduced to the surgeon, and proffered a | responsibility from the time they doffed petticoats. 


request. 


It strengthened their mettle, and gradually fitted 


They were hitching his filly, Miss Muffet, to | them to cope with the problems of life. 
| the cart, he said, and he wanted to drive her | 





OVERLOOKING THE 


EXAMINATION. 


~~ and of his witnessing the examination. 


Doctor Mason narrowed his eyelids, so as to 


The | intensify vision, and critically examined the eager 
, 


intelligent face beside him. Then he put an 
abrupt question. 


“Tlow old are you?” 


“Fourteen,” the boy answered. “No! 
More than that. My birthday is in the 
winter.” 


“Humph!” grunted the surgeon. “Many a 
boy is loaded to the hub with responsibilities 
before he’s as old as that. You look plucky 
and capable, and may be of great use to your 
father. I’m going to trust you. But first, tell 
me how much you know or suspect already.” 

In as few words as possible, Briscoe told of 
his own presence in the tree by the window, 
His 
dread lurked in his eyes and made his voice 
falter. When the surgeon unclosed his lips for 
reply, he shivered and then braced himself, 
involuntarily tightening his grasp on the 
reins. 

Doctor Liewellyn’s trouble was organic 
disease of the heart with complications which 
might at any moment prove fatal, though he 
might live for many years. In the telling, 
Doctor Mason softened the hard central fact 
as much as he could, consistently with the 
truth, and such evidences as existed for hope 
he drew well to the foreground. He enlarged 
also on the necessity for tranquillity for the 
patient, and for freedom from annoyance and 
anxiety. Then he spoke of the importance 
of guarding against shocks. 

“Your father promises to give up active 
practice and turn his attention to farming,” 
he said. ‘“‘It will be the best thing for him. 
He ought to go away for awhile, too, to build 
up his system, and break the people of their 
habit of sending for him. He has overworked 
for years. I’m to senda young fellow, who 
has just graduated from my college, up to him. 
It’s a pity you are not older and fitted to be 
your father’s assistant. You'll be a doctor, of 
course. Your father spoke to me of his wish, 
and your family have furnished some fine 
men to the profession.” 

Briscoe nodded. His eyes looked straight 
forward between his horse’s ears, and he 
could not trust himself to speak. His small 
world seemed on the verge of chaos, and his 
very soul quailed. He held back the tears, 
however, and kept his lips from quivering by 
straining them against his teeth. 

He listened to Doctor Mason’s strong, kind 
suggestions as to his own future conduct with 
gratitude and appreciation, but his mood was 
too tense for words. To himself, he seemed to 
have aged suddenly, and when he shook 
hands with the surgeon, on the station plat- 
form, he wondered if it could be possible that 
only an hour had elapsed since they set out on 
their drive. 

He could not rise above the pain of the 


| filly was a bit difficult when not understandingly | discovery all at once, or put it away from him. 


| 





man. 


handled, but she would go like a bird for him. 


Doctor Mason, after being informed that the | child warding a blow with its arm. 


boy was an unusually good whip for his age, 
made no objection. 
keen, high-bred face and direct manner won on 
his regard. 

‘*That fellow has the making of a man in him 
if he gets the proper sort of training,” he 
ruminated. 

For the first half mile Briscoe talked of his 


| horse, of the weather, and of the surrounding 


country, instinctively striving to make himself 
pleasant and to get in touch with his companion. 

The surgeon was a genial and approachable 
Almost from the first he had felt that the 





His mind seemed dazed and cowering, like a 
He ate his 
supper silently, and afterward stole out into the 


Something about Briscoe’s | night and hid himself and wept as if his heart 


would break. 


(To be continued.) 
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May Day at Oxford. 


Pretty customs have from early times clustered 
about the month of May. Maypoles and May 
garlands, May outings and the May-day decora- 
tions of doors with the spoils of the woods, have 


boy had something special to say to him, and | all borne witness to the gladness with which men 


suspecting what it might be, he tactfully made 
an opening. Briscoe took advantage of it at once. 


| 


hail the return of spring. Amongst all the 
customs there is none prettier than the ancient 


“‘Doctor Mason,” he said, “I’m awfully troubled | rite observed in the old University of Oxford 


about my father. 
and I want to know about it. Somebody ought 
to know—and my grandmother is old. 


| 


He’s in a bad way—ill, I mean, upon May day. 


At the first soft waking of the May morning, 


I’m the | before the sun had crept above the horizon, the 


only child he has living,” his voice shook a little, | doors of the houses opened, and out into the glad 


but he steadied it manfully. 
know, doctor. Will you tell me?” 


“It’s my right to| spring air came men and women, boys and girls. 


These, from whatever point they started, all 
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converged toward one spot—the bridge and 
neighborhood of Magdalen College. Along the 
highroads leading to the city groups of people 
made their way from outlying villages, and 
carriages mingled with pedestrians as all pushed 
on toward the college. 

As five o’clock drew near, every eye was turned 
to the magnificent college tower. A few minutes 
before the hour the choristers in their white 
gowns ascended to its summit, and an expectant 
silence fell upon the waiting crowd. The breath- 
less hush was broken by the striking of the 
clock, and when the last stroke died away the 
voices of the choristers rose in their matin song. 
The effect of the sweet boy voices, melodious and 
highly trained, was almost magical. The hearers 
hardly dared to breathe as the soft cadences rose 
and fell uponthe morning air. It could scarcely 
be called a May-day pleasure; it amounted toa 
May-day rite in its solemn, grand stillness. 
None moved or spoke, not even the little lads of 
the audience who were impatiently conscious that 
their turn was yet to come. As the final note 
quivered in the air, the grand peal of ten bells 
announced to the crowd that the ceremonial part 
of the rite was ended. 

Then to the accompaniment of the sounding 
chimes the crowd awoke from its spell, and hosts 
of boys, who had provided themselves with tin 
trumpets from the stalls erected for the sale of 
the same, blew their musical instruments lustily 
and started for the fields and lanes and woods in 
search of May-flowers. The crowd dispersed, 
the choristers descended, and the May-day rite 
was over. 





TO-MORROW. 


Were I but asked to name a word 
Most full of joy and sorrow 
The sweetest yet the saddest hear d, 
My soul would say, **To-morrow.’ 
Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 
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The Postmissus of Huxley. 


What she did, and what she did not do, 
with a good deal of selfish human 
nature for an environment. 


UXLEY contained but a dozen 





broom factory; but it was 
situated on the railroad, and had 
the name of doing a great deal of 
business in the buyingand ship- 
ping of grain. ‘The Huxley post-office had for 
years been a bone of contention between Store- 
keeper Watson on the one hill, and Storekeeper 
Mense on the other hill, as well as among most 
of the Huxley inhabitants who lived in more 
modest habitations than the homes attached to 
the stores. Politically and socially the Huxley 
post-office had caused and was still causing con- 
siderable trouble. 

When Daniel White was appointed postmaster, 
the rage of Huxley went. altogether beyond 
bounds. It travelled across the country to the 
minor post-offices, and spread itself in every 
direction. For White had a rheumatie leg and 
a pair of crutches. The people said that the 
post-office was no charity affair; if the govern- 
ment considered it in such a light, what was to 
hinder its being handed over to Sam West, the 
“nigger?” If the government considered that it 
was necessary that a cripple must handle the 
United States mail that arrived twice a day at 
Huxley, Bub Garnet would have answered the 
purpose. 

The truth is, Danicl White had been put in by 
the political party which had few adherents in 
Iluxley. So the Huxleians were wild in their 
wrath against the President, who in their opinion 
should never have been elected, and against 
White for having the impudence to come in and 
take possession of the post-office. 

But the President, who had already occupied 
his exalted position for a period of two years, 
became an ex-President while White remained 
postmaster of Huxley. But in some way which 
Ifuxley did not understand, he had secured 
himself in the position and seemed to be secure 
against removal until the end of his four years’ 
term. 

While Iluxley was still indignant at this 
political scandal, rheumatism attacked Daniel’s 


‘all the ire available in and around Huxley. It | 


| straight,” he said, emphatically; “and 


| we all open our eyes and ears a little 


‘of the letters. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


was said that it wasn’t the proper thing for a girl 
to live all day in a freight-car set on the siding. | 


Then Huxley discovered to its joy that it wasn’t | 


the right thing anyway for a girl under twenty- 
one to hold the responsible government position 
into which Daniel White’s afflictions had thrown | 
Martha. 


“She’s only seventeen years old,” said William | was also written down. 
Mense to his customers, “and an infant in the | 


APRIL 30, 1896. 


The postmaster’s assistant prevailed upon her | afar, saw the active ‘‘postmissus” gather him in 
afflicted father to stay in the post-office one | her arms and carry him into the house; and he 
|afternoon while she attended a funeral. Mr. | saw the old woman’s face showing itself at the 
Watson saw her as she was returning. She was window, and his heart beat high with hope. 
a little excited, she was whipping up her old | It was on that same day that the temporary 
horse and laughing as she passed the store. Mr. | postmaster held in his hand a large official 
Watson said that he saw her driving over the | envelope, bearing no stamp. It was addressed 


| country during business hours, and that complaint | to himself, but he sent it up to the store with 


| Jake Watson's mail. 


One by one the complaints were entered against | ‘The blamed thing aint meant fer me,” said 


law isn’t allowed to hold and to keep a good | the unsuspecting girl, until at last all tacked | Watson, flushing over the big envelope; but when 


paying government position. Daniel White has | 


failed to fultil the duties of postmaster, and 
without any permission from the gov- 
ernment has given the work into the 
hands of a chit of a gal; he a-drawing 
the salary, she a-signing his name to 
the registry. According to the govern- 
ment books we’ve got a postmaster 
here in Huxley, and according to reality 
we're showin’ off a postmissus with her 
frock fastened down her back, and the 
skirt of it clear to her shoe-tops. Marthy 
White may be a good hand at fighting 
fire, but that’s neither here nor there.” 

The men sitting about the big stove 
laughed outright at their own ignorance. 
Samuel Smiley was the first to speak of 
changing the unfortunate state of affairs. 

“The mails aint all been a-goin’ 


‘taint no more’n would be expected 
puttin’ letters and valuables in the 
hauds of a slip of a gal. I seen her 
playin’ with the dog one mornin’. If 


we'll disciver that the mails aint a-goin’ 

as straight as they should. It stands 

to reason that Marthy White forgits to mail some 
She jest turned around from 
playin’ with the dog to give me my mail.’”’ 

“We'd best notice a little and send in com- 
plaints,” said the storekeeper. ‘‘My wife’s. been 
looking for samples of silk in the mail. I’ll notice 
if they come.” 

In the farther end of the store Peter Krafe, a 


| great grizzly-haired man, suddenly got off his tilted 


houses, two rival stores, a biack- | 
smith’s shop and a diminutive | 





good leg, and his daughter, Martha, took his | 
| and while he had the post-office, he might use the 


place in front of the row of initialed letter-boxes. 

“A woman is runnin’ the post-office,” said 
Jake Watson to his customers. “Say, what is 
the world a-comin’ to ?’’ 

The Huxley post-office burned to the ground 
under the new guardianship, and the postmistress 
showed herself quite a valiant young creature. 
She saved the stamps and the big books, without 
which no man in Huxley could have run the 
post-office, and she scorched the front of her hair 
and burned her right hand severely. But her 
valor, although usually Huxley dearly loved a 
hero or a heroine, failed to make a pleasant 
impression upon the minds of the people. 

Some said that “like as not” it was Martha’s 
carelessness that had set the building on fire. 


They found nothing to praise in the alert manner | 


in which she opened the office next morning in 
the freight-car that the railway company put at 
her service on the siding. 


chair and advanced to the group about the stove. 
He belonged three miles up the country, but the 
store had been his resting-place for the past six 
months. 

“You'll want the proofs,” he said. ‘The 
government aint going to be satisfied without the 
proofs. I can give you proof a-ready I’ve ben 
jedgin’ the President of the United States 
unjestly. I have wrote a letter to the President. 
I said to him in that letter, I have voted your 
way, Mr. President, ever since I were twenty- 
one; I’m a-gittin’ old and I want a job under the 
government, somethin’ light and suitable fer a 
man who has worked hard fer forty odd years, 
and will vote along o’ your party to the end. 
Wal, I’ve got no answer to that letter.” 

Peter Krafe fixedly regarded the faces about 
him. ‘Now which am I to think, that a President 
of the United States, one whom we all have voted 
for, hasn’t got the politeness for to write an 
answer to that letter, or that a slip of a post- 
missus has got the letters mixed somehow, and 
not sent that ’n o’ mine to its proper destination ?” 

There was silence for a minute around the 
stove, then some one asked, ‘‘How long ago was 
it that you writ the letter?” 

“It were four weeks ago,” said Peter Krafe. 
Then he added, “And Lizzie said fer to send him 
a stamp and I sent it.” 

Then doubt vanished from the minds of the 
listeners. The President of the United States 
might possibly possess the impoliteness not to 
answer one of his patrons’ letters, especially 
when the letter asked for a light job under the 
government, but he would not be guilty of keeping 
another man’s stamp. 

“We must get rid of her as svon as possible,” 
said Mr. Mense; “‘but full proof is necessary to 
push a person out of a government position. We 
must keep our eyes and our ears open, and I'll 
look out for those samples.” 

The people of Huxley grew friendly in a quiet 
way over the talk of getting rid of Martha. The 
storekeepers spoke to each other as the one was 
going in and the other coming out of the. freight- 
car on the siding. It was agreed that the work. 
must be carried on guardedly, proofs treasured in 
silence, lest Daniel White’s underhand labors 
should get Ahead of them. He had, belonging to 
the opposing party, obtained his place, and he 
had kept it after their own President’s election ; 


whole business to their disadvantage and his own 
interest. 

“The gal aint half bad-lookin’,” the people 
said. “If they git to suspicionin’ anything, like 
as no she'd rig herself out in her Sunday frock 
and call on the postmaster-general; she’d hev 
brass enough to tell him that she don’t b’long to 
either political party, that she’s al’ays for the 
upper dog while she’s holdin’ public office.” 

So they went very, very quietly about the work 
of removing the Huxley postmissus. 

Martha White lived on in ignorance of the fact 
that her movements were closely watched, and 
laughed as she said to Mr. Mense, “‘It seems as 
if you always come for your mail just at my 
dinner-time. I hope I don’t keep you waiting 
long.” 

“T can never find her at the post-office,” was 


| Mense’s complaint, and he wrote it down in 
Keeping post-office in that freight-car roused | black and white. 








together they made quite a lengthy document. | he returned it to the post-office, Jim Horn put it 
The names of the patrons of the post-office were | with the mail belonging to the store on the oppo- 
site hill. 

“Tell Jim Horn,” said Huxley’s other store- 
keeper, “that the folks in this place aint in the 
habit 0’ openin’ mail intended for somebody else ; 
tell him he better learn to read while he’s tendin’ 
to the postmissus’s business.” 

“T won’t have anything to do with it, either,” 
said the temporary postmaster, with hot decision. 

But when Jim Horn opened the daily paper, a 
certain paragraph stared him in the face. That 
paragraph called him ‘James Horn,” and said 
that he had been appointed postmaster of Huxley, 
in the place of Daniel White, removed. Five 
minutes afterward the messenger appeared to 
carry the day’s paper to the corner. 

“There isn’t any paper today,” said Jim 
Tlorn, gruffly. 

There was but one more case of smallpox in 
Huxley. Peter Krafe drove past the “nigger’s 
corner” right up to the door of the house wherein 
a chit of a gal was doing a woman’s duty so 
nobly. He stumbled up the dark stairway, 
tenderly carrying his fourteen-year-old grand- 
daughter, and laid her gently upon the bed 
Martha pointed out; then he stood looking at 
attached thereto, and the whole made ready to | the “postmissus” with a tender light in his eyes. 
forward by order of Storekeeper Watson to the| “I aint afeard, Marthy,” he said, “but I know 
postmaster-general of the United States, with a if any one kin save her you kin. Ef the men- 
duplicate copy for the congressman in whose | | folks gits the disease, I want to be called on; 
district Huxley was. | and if you’re played out, call on me then, too. 

The complaints read quite ominously: The} Thar aint nothin’ but scary women about, and 
postmissus had been put in by her father, Daniel | I’m an old man; you jest call on me.” 

White, instead of by the government; she was| Martha raised her eyes to his, smiling her 
but seventeen years of age; men were kept | thanks; but there was something behind the 
waiting outside the freight-car until she saw fit to | smile in the girl’s eyes that caused Peter Krafe 
open up; she was seen riding around the country | to add, ‘If thar’s anythin’ else I kin do, anythin’ 
during business hours; several of the patrons | outside o’ here, you let me know.” 

had reason to believe that the mail had been| Then, to the big man’s surprise, Martha White 
tampered with; letters of importance had failed | burst into tears. 

to reach their destination. | “I want you to look after father,” she sobbed. 

Attached to this document was the long, | “’They’ve taken the post-office away. Jim Horn 
irregular line of names—that, too, had an impres- | wouldn’t give me the paper, but the colored man 
sive look about it. Huxley felt no fears of the | found another.” 
result. | The old woman turned from her seat by the 

But while Huxley was waiting impatiently for | window and regarded Martha wonderingly ; 
the order from the government to turn Daniel Jake Watson’s son moved restlessly in his bed. 
White out of the post-office, and to put in Jim | The postmissus rubbed her eyes half-savagely, 
Horn, the apprentice at the broom factory, | and gave her attention to the new patient. 
something of a less welcome character found its “T can manage,” she said softly ; ‘‘you'd better 
way up the railroad track from the capital: | go.” 
smallpox crept into one of the dozen houses, and} But Peter Krafe stood right still for an instant. 
set Iluxley wild with fear! It was his intention then and there to denounce 

The victim was a very old woman, and her | the President. Second thought crept in, and told 
daughter-in-law fled, terror-stricken, leaving her | him that this was not the place; he must denounce 
alone. The people of Huxley were distressed | him elsewhere; but if he could have got hold of 
over the situation. Three of them went in turn|the new postmaster’s collar, he would have 
after the doctor, but the doctor stanchiy refused | shaken that worthy out of his boots. 
to put his other patients in danger; then the| Peter turned and walked carefully from the 
people cried out at the shame of the thing, but | room, leaving Martha White leaning over Lizzie. 
did not know what further they could do. He went directly to William Mense’s store. He 

‘The daughter-in-law had several children; she | did not care if he carried the smallpox to every 
was weak and nervous ; she had fled to a deserted | man in Huxley. 
house beyond the lime-kiln, and dreading the “T want my name took off of that there cursed 
contagion, the people dared not even go near to | paper a lot of we-uns got up!” he eried, bringing 
upbraid her. It was Martha, with all the red | his fist down forcibly upon the store counter ; but 
gone from her cheeks, who spoke to the point | his vehemence did not call forth a protesting 
as she stood before the row of letter-boxes. | word. 

“If father were strong enough to keep the ‘I've jest seen Watson’s boy ; my granddaugh- 
office,” she said, ‘‘I’d go and ter’s gone there to-day ; meb- 
nurse her.”’ be some o’ yourn’ll be the 

Then Jim Horn, agreed next. She’s a-takin’ keer of 
upon by the Huxley store- ‘em like a woman, and slie 
keepers as a man capable aint nothin’ but a slip of a 
of filling the position of gal. I want to say | lied when 
postmaster, said very humbly I put sech tarnal nonsense 
to the slip of a girl, “If I on that there paper, and | 
could manage to take the want to say to the postinas- 
place, would you go?” ter-general and to the con- 

“Yes,” said the girl, with gressman o’ this district that 
a gulping sob, “‘yes, I'd go.” I have been votin’ for a feller 

The people of Huxley, who for President that’ll steal a 
had refused toadmire Martha stamp. 

White for rendering efficient “Them other lies,” con- 
service at the post-office fire, tinued Krafe, more fiercely, 
suddenly found themselves “they’re got to be contra- 
full of awe and wonder, for dicted right away; the post- 
the girl went to work witha missus is to be put back here 
will, nursing the sick woman. in Huxley, and Lord! she’s 
Her activity and business to take her time a-eatin’ her 
capacity were brought into victuals. Watson seen her 
full play. ‘tendin’ one funeral, an 

A colored man was author- she’s savin’ Watson and the 
ized to leave food in a basket rest of us from attendin’ a 
at the corner of the road, long string o’ funerals. She's 
and from this point to deliver and receive com-| ben readin’ the day’s paper, and I—I’m a-goit’ 
munications. to the freight-car on the sidin’ fer to kick out the 

One morning the messenger brought to Martha | new postmaster.” 
further doleful tidings from the outside world: | But William Mense bounded over the counter 
Jake Watson’s boy had caught the smallpox. | and laid a detaining hand upon Krafe’s shoulder. 

The girl, standing in the doorway of the old | “The postmaster is all right!” he said, emphati- 
woman’s house, called back cheerfully to bring | cally. “He won’t accept. He’s already writte! 
the boy to her; to leave him at the corner; that | a letter a yard long to the departments, calling ‘e!"' 
it was a very light form of smallpox; the old | hard names and dare knows what. We here |)! 
woman was coming on finely. Huxley’ll fix the rest. We'll make her port- 

An hour later a little bundled-up boy was left | missus not for an onery term o’ four years, but 
at the corner, and Jake Watson, watching from | just for as long as she’s willing to sort the mails. 


ANOTHER PATIENT FOR MARTHA. 











PETER KRAFFE. 
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We'll go along to the nigger’s corner to-night and | fruit and shade, summer after summer, their | planting three and a half millions of forest trees. American pine, planted in 1863, which is now 


fix it up.” 

“And you'll see that it’s put in the day’s 
paper?” said Krafe, solemnly. 

‘For sure,” said the storekeeper. 

Martha White was hailed from the nigger’s 
corner that evening. She was told in vehement 
language that Huxley was satisfied with its post- 
inissus for then and always. 
Horn’s young voice rising shrilly above the others. 


veauty and value also grew in the affectionate 
estimation of the pioneers. They looked on the 
work of their hands and saw that it was good. 


| 


The Appeal to the People. 


Still tree-planting was local rather than general, 


| ought to be devised by which the public would 


The same authority shows that the tree-planting 
for the year 1888 upon homestead and tree claims 
in Nebraska amounted to two billions six hun- 
dred and seventy-three millions of trees. Since 
that date the work has progressed so intelligently 
and speedily that more than twenty billions of 
trees have been planted on Arbor days in that 


She heard Jim | and this suggested that some system or method | state alone. 


Railroads, manufactories and forest fires con- 


She had raised the window and drank it all in | be directed at the planting season to trees alone— ' sume, in the United States, an average of more 


with the fresh air. ‘Then the people were talking 
wildly; they were calling her a heroine and all 
sorts of foolish things. Her cheeks were red and 
her eyes were glad when she closed the little 
window—closed it upon the rival storekeepers, 
who stood at the nigger’s corner violently shaking 
hands. LovisrE R. BAKER. 


-@e 


“LITTLE WE KNOW.” 


Little we Know what secret influence ; 
A word, a glance, a casual tone may bring, 
That, like the wind’s breath on a chorded string, 
May thrill the memory, touch the inner sense. 
Yilham Wetmore Story. 
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Secretary of Agriculture. 


We seldom value sufficiently the blessings that 
we familiarly possess, but if we lose them or leave 
them, then we soon prize them and yearn for 
them. So it was with the pioneers who went 
forty years ago—in 1854—beyond the west bank 
of the Missouri River, into Nebraska, and there 
learned quickly the true value of the woodlands 
of the East. While endeavoring to lay the foun- 
dations of new homes, they could not but be 
oppressed by a sense of the treelessness of the 
vast plains which stretched from the west bank 
of the Missouri River to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the west, like a vast undulating 
sea of verdure. 

Among those who first attempted home-building 
in the trans-Missouri country, upon a gently 
undulating prairie, I constructed my first home. 
No forest was visible on either side, as far as the 
eye could reach, and only here and there, along 
the banks of small creeks and in deep ravines, 
could a few fire-spared trees be found. Even 
these were mostly maimed, scarred and deformed 
by the surges of flame which had swept down 
upon them from the burning prairies during 
nearly every fall of their precarious lives. ‘Thus 
everywhere the waves of rich land stretched bare 
of shade to the horizon. 


From the Prairie to the Forest. 


Now, after forty years, it is almost impossible 
to recall the mental image of that illimitable and 
woodless expanse of primeval prairie. No man 
can find words to describe the silent, sunlit 
solitude—which then reached, as a vast emerald 
rug, from Towa on the east to Colorado on the 
west—so as to make the 
reader of to-day com- 
prehend the spectacle. 

The air was clear, 
wholesome and dry as 
the sunshine which 
poured through it. In 
summer nights the pro- 
foundest and most re- 
freshing rest could be 
had by sleeping on the 
prairie with no cover- 
ing except a blanket, 
and nothing overhead 
except the stars, the 
moon and the deep blue 
sky. No plow had ever 
furrowed the soil. No 
civilized homes had 
then been established in 
all that vast domain 
which now constitutes 
the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska and the two 
Dakotas. 

Amid such surround- 
ings, in a_ primitive 
cabin, on which the 
rays of a burning sun 
poured all day long, 
the thought of cooling 
shades, of rustling 
leaves, of winds gently 
murmuring among 
trees, came unbidden, as dreams of springs of 
water haunt the mind of a fever patient,— 

ries as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
High over-areh'd Tate, Etrurian shades 

Thus the lack of forests, woodlands and 
orchards filled pioneers with thoughts of them, 
and with a sense that the planting of hedges, 


shrubs, deciduous trees, conifers and orchards | 


an imperatively necessary. So planting began, 
anc as the trees grew and flourished in foliage. 





YOUNG TREE- PLANTERS. 


| to their beauty, their sanitary and climatic influ- 
| ences, and their proper planting. 

| So, after I had been planting trees for eighteen* 
years at Arbor Lodge, I introduced on the 4th 
day of January, 1872, in the city of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, at the regular annual meeting of the 
State Board of Agriculture, a resolution declaring 
| that an unstated day of April ‘“‘is hereby espe- 
| cially set apart and 
| consecrated for tree- 
| planting in the State ws 
|of Nebraska, and the singed > 
| State Board of Agri- - : 
' culture hereby names . 

it ‘Arbor day 7 and— $ 
to urge upon the peo- 
| ple of the state the 
| vital importance of 
| tree-planting—hereby 
| offers a special pre- 
| mium of one hundred 
dollars to the agricul- 
| tural society of that 
| county in Nebraska 
which shall upon that 
day plant properly 
the largest number of 
trees; and a farm 
library of twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of 
books to that person 
who on that day shall 
plant properly in Nebraska the greatest number 
of trees.” 

Thus Arbor day originated. All other anni- 
versaries look backward ; they speak of men and 
events past. But Arbor day looks forward; it 
is devoted to the happiness and prosperity of the 
future. 

On the last day of March, 1874, Gov. Robert 
W. Furnas issued the first proclamation for the 
observance of the new anniversary. He declared 
in favor of making Arbor day a legal holiday. 
Some years subsequently the legislature, com- 
plying with this recommendation and with the 
unanimous sentiment of the home-builders of the 
state, made the 22d day of April a legal holiday 
and christened it ‘Arbor day.”’ 


An International Holiday. 


Since that time its celebration in the schools of 
Nebraska has become general. More than that, 
the anniversary has been established in forty-two 
out of the forty-five states of the American Union. 
It is also celebrated in Canada. It has crossed 
| the ocean and is established in the United King- 

dom of Great Britain, and is likewise celebrated 
in India, and upon some of the islands of the sea, 
| and in Mexico. 

| ‘The beauty and utility of trees, foliage and 
fruit are admitted and admired by all classes of 
| humanity—young and old, poor and rich, refined 
and unlettered. No 
social surroundings af- 
fect trees or human 
love for trees. The 
oak, the elm and the 
pine, among forest 
trees, and the peach, 
pear and apple, among 
fruit trees, grow as 
thriftily, shade as 
agreeably and fruit as | 
bountifully beside the | 
cottage of a laborer as | 
in the grounds about | 
the palace of a prince. 

The beginning of a! 
tree, like the dawn of a 
great truth, is modest 
and unassuming. But 
if nature is permitted 
to nourish the germ 
and develop growth, 
the result is strength, 
beauty and infinite util- | 
ity. ‘Nothing lives so 











long as a tree and 
truth.” | 
Governor Furnas, 


who is now, at the age of 
seventy-three years, the 
efficient and honored 
secretary of the Ne 
braska State Board of 
Agriculture, declared 
las early as 1888: “Statistics show that there 
| have been planted in Nebraska, since Arbor day | 
| was instituted, three hundred and fifty-five million 
| two hundred twenty-nine thousand nine hundred 
}and nineteen forest trees, fruit and shade trees 
| and grape-vines in cities and villages.” 

To show the probable extent of tree-planting 
|in Nebraska in the spring of 1888, mention is 
made of the business of three firms in the state. 
These three firms had orders for over ten millions 
of forest-tree seedlings. One had contracts for 













ARBOR LODGE. 


than twenty-five thousand acres of forests every 
twenty-four hours. How many acres are, on the 
average, planted every twenty-four hours’? What 
of forests for the future? How long, with the 
present rate of consumption, before the last 
primeval woodlands of the United States shall 
have been completely denuded ? 


A Letter from James Russell Lowell. 


The reverent love which the American people 
have for the author of the following letter is 
sufficient excuse for its reproduction : 


Deerfoot Farm, Southborough, 
March 25, 1888. 

DEAR Srik.—I thank you for the opportunity you 
so kindly offer me of uniting my thanks with those 
of others to Mr. Morton on the 22d of April. I 
heartily wish all our newspapers could be as 
usefully employed on that day. 

Our Teutonic ancestors, if they did not worship 
trees, at least held certain species of them sacred, 
and made votive offerings to them on certain days 
of the year. In this vegetable hagiology the oak 
and the beech held the first places, for the frugal 
reason, perhaps, that their mast furnished a gratu- 
itous food for swine, the chief wealth, one may 
assume, of these dwellers in the primeval forest. 

If the Aryan races migrated westward from 
Asia, they probably brought this cult with them, 


| for there, also, trees are looked upon with religious 
| veneration. 
| things, had a more imaginative faith, and asso- 
| ciated the lives of superhuman, though not immor- 


The Greeks, in this, as in other 


tal, things with those of trees. 

I willingly confess so great a partiality for trees 
as tempts me to respect a man in exact proportion 
to his respect for them. He cannot be wholly bad 
who has a sympathy with what is so innocent and 
so beautiful. But quite apart from any sentimental 


| consideration, the influence of trees upon climate 
| and rainfall gives to the 


lanting of trees, and to 
the protection of them where nature has already 
planted them, a national importance. Our wicked 
wastefulness and contempt for the teaching of 
science in this matter will most surely be avenged 
on our descendants. Nature may not instantly 
ar, but she never forgives the breach of her 
jaws. 

I am glad, therefore, to join in this tribute of 
friendly gratitude to the inventor of Arbor day, 
think that no man does anything more visibly 
useful to posterity than he who plants a tree. 
should answer the cynic’s question, ““What has 
cong a done for me that I should do anything 
or it?” by saying that it is all the pleasanter to 
do something for those who can do nothing for us. 

Marco Polo relates that the great Kublai Khan 
planted trees the more willingly because “his 


| astrologers and diviners told him that they who 


planted trees lived long.”” Let me hope that this 
may prove true in the case of Mr. Morton. 


Faithfully yours, 


(Signed) J. R. LOWELL. 


Mr. H. L. Wood, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 

So permeated with a love of trees, their beauty, 
shade and utility are the people of Nebraska, that 
the Pioneer Society, together with all the horticul- 
tural, agricultural, historical and kindred societies 
of the commonwealth have baptized it ‘the Tree- 
planters’ State.” 


Arbor Lodge. 


I send a picture of “Arbor Lodge,” which 
stands on a summit of what was, forty years ago, 
bald prairie. The successful planting there pro- 
moted Arbor day and the present lodge is the 
suecessor of the cabin which stood upon the same 
spot in 1855. 

Up to that year the avenue led to the house 
over an unbroken prairie sod, and on either 


side, as far as the eye could reach, no orna-| 


mental or fruit trees were visible. This picture 
merely shows how homes may be evolved out of 
the wilderness, by a persistent and intelligent 
adherence to the frugal, industrious and temperate 
methods which were ineuleated by the Puritan 
pioneers of this continent. 

Along the north avenue at Arbor Lodge is an 


forty-four feet and eight inches in height. ‘Three 
feet from the ground it is forty-nine and one-half 
inches in circumference. There are fir-trees upon 
the ground of greater height, which were planted 
at the same time. 

The economic possibilities of white pine planta- 
tions upon the prairies of Kansas, Nebraska and 
the two Dakotas, are wonderfully interesting. 
‘The trees are likely to yield satisfactory profits to 
those who will plant them, and care for them 

vigilantly. 

Pupils of the publie 
- schools of the United States 
cannot be too thoroughly 
imbued with a knowledge 
of the necessity, the utility, 
and the beauty of tree-plant- 
ing, of forestry, of orchards. 
Upon an intelligent esti- 
mate of forestry, forest 
conservation and the prac- 
ticability of the reafforesta- 
tion of the denuded lands 
in the United States, must 
depend largely the econom- 
ic, social and sanitary con- 
ditions of those who may 
a hundred years hence have 
become our successors upon 

these domains. 

Edmund C. Stedman kindly and touchingly 
wrote of “‘the tree-planter”’ : 

“Tribute of fruits be his, and glossy wreaths 

From roadside trees, and his the people’s love, 

When east and west the wind of summer breathes 


Through orchard, shaded path, and sighing 
grove.” 


And Edith M. Thomas said: 


“Plant thou a tree, whose griefless leaves shall sing 
Thy deed and thee each fresh unfolding Spring.” 

As “‘a squatter,” two years before the United 
States survey of that section, I became the owner, 
by preémption right, April 22, 1857, upon the 
payment of two hundred dollars in gold to the 
government, of the northeast quarter of Section 
Seven, Town 8, Range 14 East, in Otoe County, 
Nebraska. That half-mile square has been my 
home continuously, and tree-planting has trans- 
formed the monotony of the original solitude into 
the manifold charms of foliage, flower and fruit 
which make rural homes attractive and loved 
every where. 

| ‘There are trees and shrubs there which in their 
symmetry and glorious summer costume of leaf 
and bloom recall, like sentient beings, the deftness 
of her hand that planted them. Their murmuring 
leaves sing requiems for that wife and mother 
whose voice is forever still, whose memory is 
|a melody, whose tact and taste and industry 
consecrated Arbor Lodge forever with tle charm 
and grace of association with her character of 
strength, self-denial and beauty. 
| Nearly half a century has gone since the begin- 
| ning of the endeavors and experiences that | have 
| Outlined, and from all of them has evolved the 
| single practical admonition, **Plant trees!” 
| 


“Old Setlers’ Cabin.’’ 


The old settlers in the vicinity of Nebraska 
| City have an association which meets each summer 
| at Morton Park, adjacent to that place, in a cabin 
| built of logs hewn from trees which the pioneers 

themselves planted. With them ‘Plant trees!” is 
a decalogue, in one command, for the guidance of 
| all home-makers the world over. 

| Among the most fervid and enthusiastic of 
| these “old settlers’ is Mr. James Fitchie, now 
more than eighty years of age. He was present 
as the painter finished lettering ‘Old Setlers’ 
Cabin” upon that primitive domicile. Driving 
up at that moment I remarked : 

“But, Mr. Fitchie, in ‘Settlers’ there should be 
two f’s, and on the sign you have only one.” 

With quick Irish wit he instantly responded : 

“But as more than half are dead, one ¢ will do 
well enough.” 

Fitly may I conclude this sketch of pioneer 
tree-planting and its utility by the admonition, 
All ye thousands of readers of the Youth's 
Companion, plant trees! 


OO 


The Fresh-Bread Charity. 


One of the oddest sights that New York affords 
is the procession of the hungry which moves past 
Grace Church at ten minutes before one o'clock 
every morning. It is the parade of the unem- 
ployed—the hungry poor. 

Eighteen years ago a Vienna bakery was 
|established in New York. It came from the 
| Centennial at Philadelphia. Eighteen years ago 
the proprietor of this bakery began the nightly 
distribution of the broken loaves of bread to the 
hungry poor. The custom has prevailed ever 
since, and the foreman estimates that two million 
loaves of bread have been given away during the 
eighteen years. The retail value of that bread 
would be more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars; its wholesale value would be one- 
half as much. In the winter months fresh coffee 
is given with the bread. Both coffee and bread 
are a charity offering by the owner of the bakery. 

The men begin to assemble a little before twelve 
o'clock. The first comer stands just in front of 
the bakery door on a side street. The rest fall in 
behind him, and before one o'clock the line 
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stretches to Broadway, and along that thorough- 
fare fifty yards to the doorway of Grace Church. 

There are hurrying steps from all directions 
as the hour of distribution approaches, for the 
late-comers are likely to go hungry. 

At ten minutes before one o’clock the bakery 
door is thrown open and the stout foreman 
appears. ‘I'wo bakers’ assistants bring out some 
boxes piled high with broken loaves. This is 
fresh bread which has been spoiled in the baking. 

When the loaves are a little defective, they are 
sold at a low price to small shopkeepers; but 
when they are broken the pieces are kept for the 
poor. - 

One of the boxes is placed at the head of the 
line, and the first man helps himself to the fattest 
chunk of bread that he can distinguish in the 
light from the doorway. Then the shuffling line 
moves past, each man picking up his piece of 
bread and going on his way. Many are tramps 
by profession, but most of the bread-receivers are 
workingmen out of employment. 

Slowly the line passes. There is no seuffling 
for place. Each takes his turn. Sometimes a 
man lingers for a minute to make a selection from 
the box, and the foreman has to break the blockade 
by ordering him on. 

At one o’clock the last loaf of bread is seized 
and carriedaway. A dozen hungry, disappointed 
men turn away without complaint and without 
even a philosophical shrug of the shoulders. _ 

The neighboring doorsteps are peopled with 
bread-eaters; but many have taken the food to 
their hungry homes, and many have gone with it 
to the parks, their only lodging-places. 


° 





How Blanco Came Through the 
Box-Canon. 
A herder’s adventure with Navajos. 


AY was beginning to break at the 
“Flying H” ranch on the Hoven- 
weep. The restless horses were 
snuffing and trampling in the high 
picket corral. Smoke rose from 
the adjacent low picket jacal, or 

p hut of the herder. 

From the little hovel the “Flying H” foreman 
and the herder came out to the corral, each 
carrying the trappings of his horse. Latigo 
straps, stirrups and cinches trailed and rattled 
along the ground from the fifty-pound saddle 
which swung easily by its iron horn in the fore- 
man’s hand. The herder, much younger, much 
more slender, bore his saddle on one arm. 

Held thus, the saddle’s costly roll cantle, the 
splendidf} stamped rosettes of the seat, the 
embossed fenders—on each of which was pictured 
a rider roping a rearing wild stallion — were 
brought conspicuously to view. 

“Say, Benito,” said the foreman, his glance 
resting on the barbaric ornamentation of the 
saddle, ‘“‘when you take out the ‘cavvyard’ (the 
herd) look out, or you'll sure get plugged for that 
saddle. There’s a lot of Navajos off the reserva- 
tion hide-hunting again. The boys saw some of 
’em skinning a pile of deer day before yesterday 
on the mesa. I reckon they came mighty near 
being a scrimmage. The Navajos had to leave, 
but the boys said they were mighty slow about it, 
and you want to keep close to the cavvyard.” 

“Have no fears for the caballada (the herd), 
sefior,” Benito replied. ‘‘And as for myself, an 
amansador —” 

He stopped as if the very word, with its proud 
roll, was enough. Amansador (tamer of horses), 
to him, as a matter of course, had fallen the care 
of the caballada. 

As the two entered the corral, the foreman 
said, ‘“The boys have ‘done up’ most all their 
horses on the round-up. I reckon I’d better take 
up about twenty head from the cavvyard. You 
pick ’em out, Benito.” 

“Bien, seflor! Blanco, he comes first,” Benito 
replied, making ready his rope. 

The foreman grimaced. “I’ve no use for 
that bald-faced fiend, Blanco, and I reckon the 
boys don’t want him, either. Let him run by, 
Benito.” 

Benito laughed; and whirling his rope, ran 
lightly on the inner circle abreast of the circling 
horses. One by one they were selected, and the 
foreman started the “‘bunch’’ from the corral. 

“T’'ll be in again with some of the boys to- 
morrow !” he called back over his cantle. “You 
want to look out for those Navajos, Benito! 
Adios !” 

“Adios, senior, adios!” Benito eried after 
him. For a moment, standing at the gateway, 
he watched the bunch and its driver race east- 
ward into the rising sun. Then he turned to the 
corral. 

“Blanco! Ah, que diablito!” At the ery 
and the accompanying swish of the rope, the 
bald-faced horse squatted, swerved and dodged 
in vain. The rope was flipped over his head and 
pulled tight with a jerk. Benito, grasping it with 
both hands braced on his hip, leaned back, and 
was drawn, stiff-legged, with his feet plowing up 
the dust, in a circuit about the corral. 

Half-choked at last, Blanco yielded. He came 
up with his slim-pointed ears working nervously 
forward and back and the whites of his eyes 
showing—too much white he showed in his eyes, 
the Flying H boys said. 

He was a little horse, of a color between roan 
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and gray. 


With his bald face, white stockings | beating. 
and a “‘hog-back,’”’ surely he was no beauty; but | Benito’s sight, but always Benito was the centre | | below him. 


Again the horse swept away out of 


his color told his toughness, and his hog-back | of his circling. Vainly his pursuer took the inner 


was as if built for a saddle. 


side—Blanco doubled, and kept his distance from | 


He humped it in more hog-like fashion than | the Navajo’s rope. 


ever as Benito drew tight the flank cinch, and his | 


} 


After a time the Indian, to secure the coveted 


eyes became circles of white with centres of fire saddle, dismounted, and began firing at the horse. 


as he felt Benito slip into the saddle. 


of the spurs in the shoulder, a slap of the quirt in | 
the flank, and there would have been a spoiled | 
| not shoot with a white hunter’s surety of aim at 
But Benito never broke a _ horse’s heart—he | a flying target, and Blanco still circled untouched. 


horse. 


was too brave to be brutal. His bridle hand was 
light now on the Spanish bit, with its barbarous | 


; 


A stroke Then Benito, recklessly raised on his arms, 


would have given either of them for his own 
Winchester on the saddle. But an Indian does 


At last, urged by anxiety to be away from the 


‘dangerous locality of the Flying H, the Navajo | 


ring around the lower jaw; his other hand fell! mounted and rode after the vanishing dust- 


on Blanco’s lifted neck with the velvet stroke of | 
a kitten’s paw, and his voice was purring. 
Even at that, Blanco must throw his head | 


cloud raised by the herd under the driving of his 
| fellows. 
Hardly had he disappeared when Benito arose. 


against the bit and “pitch” a time or two; but | Blanco was standing at a little distance, blowing 


once the horses were outside the corral, he settled | and snorting. 


With a little difficulty the herder 


to his work, and dodged and darted after them caught him, and once more was in the saddle. 
like a jack-rabbit doubling through the sage- | 


brush. 

Arroyos innumerable cut the sage-brush fiat. 
As much as he could, the herder avoided these 
gullies, where blanketed assassins might lurk. 
He kept the herd on rising ground. 

The nervous, bald-face Blanco fretted at the 
work. Torelieve him, when at length the horses 
were quietly feeding, Benito dismounted, and 
dropping a rein on either side, suffered him to bite 
off the scanty blue-stem grass growing among 


Pros 
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the sage-brush. He himself stood erect, vigilant, 
overlooking the herd. 

The sun was now high, and set the mesa-walled 
desert shimmering as if the very sage-brush had 
been fired by the heat. The hungry horses hardly 
grazed. Look where Benito would, except for 
him and them, the sun beat down on no living 
thing. 

The quiet did not put Benito off his guard. 
Blanco had moved out of reach of his hand, and 
he was about to take a step to the horse when he 
felt his hat jarred over his eyes, and heard the 
humming of a bullet spending itself in air after 
passing through the high crown. At the same 
time a sharp report sounded at his back. The 
Indian, near the arroyo there, able to see only 
the herder’s head over the sage-brush, and aiming 
in the direct rays of the sun, had caught the 
slightest bit too much of the blazing bead of his 
rifle. 

Benito pitched forward at full length, intending 
to crawl through the sheltering sage-brush to his 
horse; but at the rifle’s crack the high-strung 
bald-face had made a leap, and was now snorting 
and circling beyond Benito’s reach. A thunderous 
rumble, too, ran along the ground to his ears, 
and told him the herd had stampeded. 

His belt was full of cartridges, but the repeating 
rifle that they fitted was in its scabbard on his | 
saddle. 
weapon. 


| day. 





The foreman would probably be in the next 
But with the delay the horses would be 






scattered in the 
rough country of the 
reservation, and lost 
with them would be 
the honor of an 
amansador. . 

On the tallest sage- 
brush by the tracks 
of the stampeded herd 
Benito left his silken 
neckerchief fluttering, 

a red signal of the raid to meet the 
foreman’s eyes. Then he took up the trail. 

It led directly from the valley into the maze of 
mesas and box-cafions beyond, where the unwary 
rider might easily lose himself a hundred times, or 
fall on as many ambuscades. 

Into one of these cafions Benito plunged through 
a portal, huge and high, and blackened into 
gloominess by pifion-trees. All that afternoon 
he followed the trail through the labyrinthine 
windings of the box-cafion. When, at sundown, 
he emerged in the more open country beyond, he 
rode almost in the outskirts of the dust-cloud 
that lingered in the still air behind the stolen 
herd. The moon came out, but still he rode, 
guided by that cloud. 

Suddenly it ceased to rise and roll before him. 
He advanced cautiously to where the trail crossed 
a low cafiada. Standing on its brink, holding 
his horse with one hand ready to press on 
Blanco’s nostrils should he attempt to neigh, 
Benito saw the four drivers of the herd together 
with a dozen more Indians, moving carelessly 
about their camp-fire below him. 

Evidently they had no thought of further flight. 
Their tepees, planted about a shallow pool in the 
caiiada, gave permanency to their camp; and in 
a rude semicircular corral, built of rocks and 
brush against the opposite cliff, he saw the dark, 
moving figures of the restless horses. 

Benito led his horse carefully away—he must 
have rest and feed. Back on the trail, well away 
from the cafiada, he made his own camp in the 
open. 

While Blanco fed, with saddle-rope trailing 
from the halter-ring, Benito squatted by his 


His sheath-knife was his only available | saddle, opened his cantanas, ate his tortillas 
With it in his hand Benito lay motion- | and drank from his water-bottle. 


Rolled, then, in 


less, his limbs drawn slightly under him for a | his saddle-blanket, with Blanco’s rope tied to his 


spring, and his head bent to the ground to catch 
the first soft plud of moccasined feet. 

But it soon became evident to him that the 
Indians, thinking him disposed of, were bent 
solely on securing the horses. 

From the arroyo three mounted Navajos dashed 
out after the stampeded herd, their blanketed 
figures flashing in white and scarlet over the sage- 
brush to Benito’s eyes. The assailant of the 
herder, who had snaked himself to within the 
range of his old-model rifle, had, after firing the 
shot, run back on foot to where his horse was 
hidden in the arroyo. In a moment he also rode 
out and chased after Blanco, wishing to capture 
the splendid saddle as his own special prize. 

Had the horse felt free, undoubtedly he would 
have joined the herd; but the saddle was on 
him, and with it the habit of servitude. Even 
when pursued by the Navajo, he continued to 
circle about his fallen rider. 

Now Blanco drew near, and a flying glimpse 
of him and his chaser set Benito’s heart to 





wrist, he lay and rested. 

The moon was down when he arose. Mid- 
summer as it was, at that altitude the stars had a 
frosty sparkle. The unclouded heaven was to 
him as a timepiece, and there he read that it 
lacked yet two hours of day—a time when sleep 
is soundest. Blanco, standing near, was undis- 
turbed by his movement, and slept on with limbs 
seemingly inert, head down and lower lip hanging. 

Benito slipped the rope from his wrist around 
a sage-brush and let the horse sleep. Taking up 
saddle, blanket and rifle, he carried them a little 
distance from the trail and cached them in the 
brush and rocks. Much as he trusted in Blanco, 
he did not wish to carry a superfluous ounce. 

Bareback, he tried Blanco in a lope to the 
cafiada, and the mettlesome movement of the 
horse added to his confidence. Back from the 
cafiada’s edge, out of sight and hearing, so that 
Blanco might not neigh to his fellows in the 
corral, Benito dismounted and tied the horse 
securely to a heavy boulder just off the trail. 


| 
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The darkness was unfathomable in the cafiada 
Step by step he descended its slope, 
"and felt his way to the corral, guided thereto by 
the ceaseless trampling and whinnying of the 
imprisoned horses. 
With the stolen herd the Navajo horses were 
also corralled. At Benito’s approach these wary 
ponies snorted in alarm, and the tumult in the 


| corral increased. A dog barked from the tepees ; 


then another and another, and a dozen curs 
rushed snarling for the corral. The alarm was 
given. A hoarse voice shouted from the tepees. 

Already Benito’s hand was on the poles of the 
rude barway. He dropped them rapidly, reckless 
now as to the noise. He slipped aside. Mad 
for their freedom, the Flying H horses poured 
out into the cafiada. 

Mixed with them, the Navajo horses were 
forced out, too; but once outside, the kicking and 
squealing mass divided. The Navajo horses 
circled around the corral; the Flying H herd 
rushed in a solid bunch for the trail on the oppo- 
site slope. 

Hidden in the dust and the darkness, Benito 
sped after the liberated herd. It had swept over 
the crest of the slope before he, half-way up, 
paused breathless. Below him he heard the 
unseen Navajos whooping and calling to one 
another in an effort to corral their saddle-horses. 
The pursuit would soon begin. 

Blanco was dancing and trying the rope when 
Benito reached him. <A pull undid the knot. 
Benito leaped on his back, and the rope was coiled 
as they flew after the clattering herd. 

Looking back to measure their distanee, Benito 
saw in the dim light of breaking day Navajo 
heads in ones and twos rise confusedly from the 
cafiada. They had wasted no time in saddling. 
Bareback, like himself, each of these born race- 
riders crouched low over his horse’s withers, 
crossed by his rifle. 

Cutting straight across each curve made by the 
flying herd, the pursuers came on in plain view, 
their heavy quirts getting wonders out of their 
little horses. Then it was no longer a straight 
ahead run for Blanco. He had to cover double 
distance. From side to side he darted behind 
the herd, while Benito with his rawhide rope 
thrashed the flanks of the stragglers. 

They crossed the open country, and rushed in 
a confused mass of flying hoofs, manes and tails 
intv the mouth of the box-cafion. There a bullet, 
clipping the sage-brush, told Benito the Navajos 
were gaining. Still he held in his horse to let the 
herd string out on the narrowed trail. 

Then a second shot struck his right arm close 
to the shoulder. The shock jerked him partly 
around ; he dropped his rope, and could hardly 
keep balanced on his bounding horse. But a 
dozen of Blanco’s tremendous strides sent him 
safely into the box-cafion, where, hidden in the 
dust held between high and impassable walls, he 
was lost to the sight of his pursuers. 

The Navajos, forced now to forego short-cuts 
and cover like distance with himself,—while the 
laboring lungs of their horses were impeded by 
the dust of the caballada,—began to lose ground. 

In the windings of the cafion Benito could see 
them no longer, but now and again a chorus 
broke out behind, sharp, shrill and continuous as 
coyotes’ barking. 

The sound set the horses frantic. The length- 
ened herd shot with the sound and speed of 
a thunderbolt through the confined passway. 
Each side cafion, as they passed, opened up, 
yawned wide for a moment, and instantly closed 
its jaws behind. 

They passed a score of these openings. The 
sun grew high and set the cajion’s walls to 
blazing, and still there was no outlet. What 
with the heat, the excitement and the motion, 
Benito’s arm bled until his horse’s side and 
shoulder were turned to red-roan. 

The amansador hung now inert, with his bridle 
hand twisted in his horse’s mane, no longer able 
to direct Blanco’s movement; but the horse 
needed no guidance. The caballada kept to the 
homeward trail, and when one lagged, the bald- 
face, with outstretched head and wide-open jaws, 
rushed on him like a fury. Under his driving, 
the herd still held its own. 

The cafion was interminable. Still cliff and 
side-cafion flew by, until Benito grew dizzy. 
The snap of shots in the rear, fired by flying 
shooters at a flying target, were no longer heard 
by him. The roaring of a thousand thunders 
was in his ears, as a thousand hoofs hit the trail 
and rolled din and dust through the hollow of the 
cafion. 

He hardly saw the outlet when at last it opened 
before him. 

The widening walls, the pifion-covered slopes, 
the sage-brush desert of the Hovenweep beyond 
mixed and melted, mirage-like, before his dimming 
eyes. Dust was over all, and yet another cloud 
of it, he thought, rolled down from the pifons. 

The headmost horses swerved before it. A 
neigh like a trumpet note broke from Blanco, ran 
with thrilling repetition through the herd, and 
came in chorus from the coming cloud. Flashes 
of fire burst from it; with popping of pistols, 
with whoops that outdid the Navajos themselves, 
Benito’s fellows raced down from the round-up 
to recover the honor of the Flying H. 

Glad and excited, the riders closed about Benito, 
as, loosening his grasp on the mane, he held in 
the pawing Blanco. 

“Blanco, la caballada,” he said, with a wave 
of his hand to the horses. His body inertly 
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followed the motion of his arm, and as Blanco 
shied from under, he slid helplessly to the ground. 
Blanco had saved the herd, but the blue-stem 
grass was frosted before Benito was able, once 
more mounted on his back, to thread the passway 
to the reservation and recover the saddle and rifle 
he had cached there. FRANK OAKLING. 
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A Young Naval Hero. 


The Maryland lad who won renown ina 
famous sea-fight. 


HE annals of the American navy 
from the days of Paul Jones to 
those of David Farragut are rich 
in heroic deeds of young men. 
The story was finely told in the 

Companion a few years ago, of “Little Jarvis,” 

the gallant midshipman, who, during the final 

year of the last century, sacrificed his life for 
the flag in the obstinate combat between the 

Constellation and the French frigate La Ven- 

geance. 

Not so well known is the deed of another 
midshipman, who, a few years later, received his 
death-wound on the deck of a ship launched in 
the same winter that “Little Jarvis” went to his 
death. 

In the old Eastern Cemetery at Portland, 





Maine, on the landward-looking slope of Munjoy | 


Hill, monuments abound to the memory of 
departed worthies of Colonial days and distin- 
guished sons of the young republic. Some have 
armorial bearings belonging to ancient English 


families; others the hour-glass and death’s-head | 
Here stands | 


carved on granite or marble slabs. 
a stone table by the side of the tombs of Burrows 
and Blythe, commanders of the Enterprise and 


Boxer, in the notable combat to which Long- | 


fellow alludes in his poem, ‘“My Lost Youth :” 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 

And the dead captains as megs | lay 

In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 


Upon this monument the following inscription 
is carved: 

“By the side of his gallant commander rests 
the body of Lieut. Kervin Waters, a native of 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, who received 
a mortal wound September 5th, 1813, while a 
midshipman on the U.S. brig Enterprise, 


in an action with His B. M. brig Borer, which 
terminated in the capture of the latter.” . 


The battle between the Boxer and Enterprise 
took place, it will be remembered, off Portland in 
the autumn of 1813. 


of the five light cruisers which distinguished | a ship’s deck. 


themselves before Tripoli in the war with the 
Barbary powers; a fast-sailing brig, though 
rather old for the best service at the time of the 
memorable fight on the fifth of September. In 
1813 she was stationed off the New England 
coast, and set to watch the British privateers 
between Cape Ann and the Bay of Fundy. 

Her commander, Lieut. William Burrows, was 
but twenty-seven years old, though an officer of 
considerable experience. Her men were mostly 
hardy New England sailors who had seen arduous 
service. Sailing from Portland September fourth, 
she fell in the next day, near Penguin Point, with 
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| with the honors of war in the old cemetery on 
| Munjoy Hill. The funeral procession, in which 
all the military and civic dignitaries of the vicinity 
' took part, was an imposing pageant for those 
days. 
lt was thought Midshipman Waters would not 
| live to reach land, so dangerously wounded was 
he; but he survived for two years, though a 
hopeless invalid and unable to bear removal to his 
| Southern home. He became the especial care of 
the young people of Portland, and was watched 
with loving solicitude by them until the day of 
his death. 
His dark, handsome face, winning manners, 


‘and above all his gallantry on the deck of the | 


Enterprise, endeared him to the community he 
defended so well. Nor was the nation ungrateful. 
He received a silver medal from Congress, and 
| was gazetted lieutenant on June 30, 1814; a 
| remarkably rapid promotion, particularly for one 
| so young. He died September 26, 1815, and was 





buried by the side of his old commander. A 
| table monument was erected 
| by the young men of Port- 
land, and the _ inscription 

written by the Rey. Ichabod 

Nichols. « 
| Many years later, in July, 
| 1866, when the city was half- 
| destroyed by fire, Mrs. Cath- 
/erine Shanks, of Baltimore, 
sent a check for three hundred 
dollars to the mayor of Port- 
land for the relief of the 
sufferers, expressing great 
interest in the community 
where her brother had 
received such loving care. 
The fight with the Boxer 
| was the last but one in which 
the Enterprise was engaged. 
In 1814 she was sent to 
Charleston, where she be- 
came a guard-ship, her sailing 
powers being too impaired 
to permit further use on the 
high seas in time of war. She 
was one of the most notable 
vessels in the early navy, and 
in her fourteen years of active 
service made many a capture. 

The flag of the Borer, 
which Captain Blythe so 
defiantly nailed to the mast, 
is now among the trophies that ‘hang in the | 

Naval Academy at Annapolis—a constant re- | 
minder to midshipmen of the exploit of one of | 
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May Day in England. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NGLAND in spring is @ land | 

of blossoms and bird songs. | 
It is a luscious, showery | 
country where birds and | 
blossoms multiply as_ they | 
seldom do with us. The 
hedgerows that range like a 








a brig that had every appearance of being a war- 
vessel. The character of the stranger was put 
beyond doubt when she ran up the British ensign | 
and fired a gun. 

Lieutenant Burrows at once prepared for | 
action. Some of the preparations made provoked | 
an uneasy feeling in the crew, to whom their | 
commander was almost a stranger; they feared | 
that he intended to lead the British vessel a stern | 
chase. 

Burning with desire to be carried alongside the 
enemy, keen disappointment was felt at his 
apparent determination, and they asked the 
young midshipman in charge of the forecastle to 
go aft and state their anxiety to engage, and their 
entire confidence of success. 

This midshipman was Kervin Waters, a Mary- 
land lad only fifteen years old, but a boy of rare 
promise, and a great favorite with the men. 
Himself “spoiling for a fight,” he undertook the 
delicate mission, and returned with a reply that 
satisfied even the most warlike of that dauntless 
crew. 

The fight began at three o’clock in the after- 
hoon of the fifth, was one of the hottest during 
the whole war, and lasted about an hour. Lieu- 
tenant Burrows was mortally wounded by a 
canister shot while encouraging his men; and 
the gallant little Maryland lad who was so eager 
‘or the fight, and who conducted himself with 
conspicuous gallantry, was struck down near the 
close of the engagement, receiving what eventually 
proved to be his death-wound. 

At four o’clock the fire of the English vessel 
ceased, though her colors were still flying. She 
hailed to say she had struck, and when ordered 
to haul down her ensign, the answer came that 
it had been nailed aloft in a fit of bravado by 
( wrder of her commander. _A fter this explanation 
the Enterprise ceased firing and took possession. 


wide-meshed net over the land 
are one cause of this abundant life, as their tangles | 
make the best of hiding-places for nests, and there | 
is always along each side a strip of ground never | 
disturbed by the plow, where flowers find a foot- 
hold. The English winter is much less harsh than 
ours, and the grass keeps its green all through the 
year. Spring opens early, and by May the new 
year’s blossoms are sparkling everywhere. 

English children are fond of flowers at any 
time, and often pick blossoms along the roadside 
or carry bunches of wildflowers in their hands ; 
but never are they so eager in flower-gathering as 
on the last day of April. As soon as school 
closes almost every child in the village is out on 
the quest. 

They go to the fields dappled with buttercups 
and bright little English daisies. They go to the 
old lanes where they find, on the banks, beautiful 
primroses, and blind nettles, and ‘‘Robin Hoods,” 
and ragged ‘‘coachmen’s buttonholes ;” and they 
go to the copses and the damp woods where the 
anemones tremble and where the bluebells grow 
so many together as to look like patches fallen 
out of the sky. 

When the sun gets low they come tramping back 
home with their treasures,—aprons full, hats full, 
hands full,—and after supper they sit making 
maypoles on the doorstep or around the fire 
flickering in the grate. The mothers or older 
sisters do the work for the smaller children, who 
gather close about and watch the disposal of 
every flower. 


The Making of the Maypole. 


A maypole is a stick from three to five feet long | 
with a tuft of flowers and green leaves tied on its 
end. Often this tuft is a simple bunch, but 
frequently it is quite elaborate. A triangular | 








Her prize proved to be H. B. M. brig Bozer, 


arrangement of flowers on the top of the pole is | 


commanded by Capt. Samuel Blythe, who was | not uncommon, and you may sometimes see one | 


cut in two by a 
Lieutenant Burrows died the next day. 


On the seventh the Enterprise returned to | 


cannon-ball early in the fight. | in the form of a cross, with daisy chains hung | 


about it. | 
The children begin to tramp the village with 


COMPANION. 
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Some groups are of boys, some of girls—never | crowded by children with their maypoles and 


girls and boys in the same company. 
before such houses as they think will respond 
with small coins, and the inmates, including the 
dogs and cats, come to the doors and windows to 
see and hear them. Sometimes the people give 
them a “ha’penny” or two, or treat them to 
biscuits and sweets, but often they get nothing at 
all. 

Unless time hangs heavy on their hands they 
do not stop at many of the laborers’ cottages, 
except when they do it for fun. 
take pleasure in singing before the cottages which 


are their own homes, for they like to have their | 


mothers hear them, but they pass by the humbler 
dwellings, as a rule. 

The laborers enjoy looking on, but they have 
no money to waste on such things. It is only the 
gentry, farmers, innkeepers and tradespeople 
who are likely to pay. 

When a troop of children have gone the rounds 


|of their home village they may, if the members 





A MAY-DAY GROUP. 


are ambitious and the tour has been a financial 
success, go to several neighboring villages with 
their maypoling. The song they most often sing | 





“We hollers out like this :” 
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Garland day’s the first of May, 
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April’s gone and May is come, 
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Please marm,please marm, What be ye goin’ 


to give us to see my nice fine garland ? 


Garland day’s the first of May, 
April’s gone and May is come 
Please, marm, please, marm, 
What be ye goin’ to give us 

To see my nice fine garland? 





Here’s our maypole fresh and gay, 
Please to remember the first of May— 
Please, marm, please, marm, 

What be ye goin’ to give us 

To see my nice fine garland? 


Besides this they sing any other songs they | 
happen to know, whether these have any connec- 
tion with the day or not. In some parts of 
England a maypole party of girls will deck one 
of their members in wreaths and sing a verse as 
follows: 


Please to remember the first of May. 
Please to remember ‘tis Maypole day. 
We've brought you a pretty, fair maid 
And at your door she stands. 
She is so sweet 
And looks so neat 
All dressed with our own hands. 
Please to remember the first of May, 
Please to remember ’tis Maypole day. | 








In most villages May day gets no more notice | 
than the children choose to give it, but in other | 
places the schoolmaster or the vicar’s wife helps 
them do something more elaborate than they 
would do by themselves. 

In that case it is very likely arranged that the 
children shall all come to the schoolhouse with 
their maypoles and plenty of extra flowers at 
half-past eight in the morning. Then the older 
people help to make a “garland” for them. There 
are several styles in garlands, but the sort I am 
familiar with is made of two barrel-hoops run 
through each other at right angles with fiowers | 
tied on to conceal this framework. A _ string 
wreathed with flowers is run down through the 


Portland with the captured Boxer, where the | their maypoles by seven or eight o’clock the next | middle, and to this is tied a large doll. 


British and 





American commanders were buried | morning. They go in groups of three or four. | 





The school-room is very picturesque while | 


The children 


They sing | flowers scattered everywhere, and the school- 


master and his wife, and the pupil-teacher and 
the infant-teacher working on the garland. 
When finished it is borne away on a ten-foot pole 
carried on the shoulders of the two largest girls 
of the school. 

These girls lead, and the rest of the children, 
with their flowering poles in the air, follow them 
two by two. The tallest ones are at the front, 
and the small tots at the rear. 


Singing for the Shilling. 


This procession is more particular than small 


| garlanding parties are, and it makes the round of 


only the most important houses of the place. 
The children march directly into the grounds of 
the fine homes and form before the front porch in 
a semicircle about their garland. Then they sing 
several songs, mostly of a general character 
learned at school, though these are occasionally 
interspersed with begging 
chants like, 

Here’s my garland fresh and gay, 
Give mea penny and I'llrunaway, 
or other May-day ditties. 

The ‘maids appear at the 
upper windows as soon as the 
children come inthe yard, 
and then the family come out 
on the porch and look on, and 
compliment the singing and 
examine the garland. When 
that is done the listeners give 
the leading girl a shilling, or 
perhaps a penny apiece for 
each child, and off the chil- 
dren march to the next place. 

The final visit is probably 
to a mansion in a wide park 
where lives the great gentle- 
man of the region—the 
“squire,” or possibly a lord. 
He and his lady and the rest 
of the household are sure to 
listen with interest, and their 
contribution will not be less 
than five shillings. 

The gentry take pains to 
encourage all the old Christ- 
mas and holiday customs, for 
these have pleasant and poetic 
associations. So the gar- 
landers are sure of a welcome at the great houses. 

Noon and dinner time are well past by the time 
the children are back at the schoolhouse. They 


The Enterprise was one | their own number, as gallant a lad as ever trod | is a queer piping little piece which, as they say, have, very likely, tramped four and five miles, 


and their line of march in the later stages is 
straggling. Their flowers have wilted; some 
poles have lost their nosegays altogether, and are 
just bare sticks. But tired and hungry as they 
are, there are no deserters. 

All go straight to the schoolhouse, and there 
the schoolmaster meets them and counts the 
money they have had given them, and divides it 
equally among them. 

The garland is left at the schoolhouse, and the 
master takes off the flowers and puts away the 
doll and the framework for use next year. The 
children, with their sixpences gripped in one 
hand and their draggled maypoles in the other, 


| run off home to tell their folks all about it and get 


something to eat. 

Later some of them can be seen loitering about 
the little shops of the village and investing in 
“sweets,” or in balls, marbles or other playthings. 

Within the memory of many still in middle age 
larger maypoles, about which the people danced, 
were common on the village greens. The chil- 
dren’s garlanding was then done by twelve 
o’clock, and by two or three in the afternoon the 
people, in holiday dress, gathered on the green. 
Here stood a maypole thirty feet high with a gilt 
ball on top. 

Several cords were run from the top of the pole 
to pegs driven in the ground at some distance 
from the base, so that the whole thing was like the 
skeleton of a wigwam. Both pole and ropes 
were trimmed with flowers. 

Presently the children, with the schoolmaster 
and mistress superintending and keeping order, 
gathered before a platform that had been put 
up at one side of the maypole. 

‘They had chosen a pretty girl from their number 
for a queen, and she was dressed in her gayest 
gown and had flowers in her hair. There was 
also a boy who had been chosen king ; but he was 
simply the queen’s escort and of no particular 
importance. The children stood in two long lines, 
the boys on one side and the girls on the other. 

When all was ready the king and queen marched 
down between the lines to the platform, on which 
was erected a kind of throne. Then there was 
acting and singing, and the queen was crowned 
with great ceremony. 

A band with its music added to the general 
happiness and hilarity of the occasion. About five 
o’clock this band began to play “‘dance music,” 
and all through the evening there was constant 
dancing about the maypole. In this the children, 
their parents, the plowboys, the maids, and even 
the old folks all joined. 

It is said that these old-fashioned maypole 
festivities are still kept up in two or three 
villages, and there are signs of interest in them 
among the gentry that may cause them to be 
revived in some form in the near future. 

CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
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Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy”’ is one of the literary 
successes of our time. 


Although it is that one of 
Mrs. Burnett’s works by 
which she is best known 
to younger readers, it is 
by no means her only 
great story, and many 
persons regard it as not | 
her best. In an article | 

_ written by her which the | 
Companion will pub-| 
lish next week, she tells 
“HOW I SERVED 
MY APPRENTICE- 
SHIP,’ —that is,- the 
process by which an} 

imaginative little girl who began writing stories 

at a very youthful age developed into the novel- 
writer whose work is admired wherever the 

English language is known. 
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Current Topics. 


The most popular quotation from 
Shakespeare among Englishmen just now is, 
‘Africa and golden joys.” 

There is an etymological connection 
between ‘‘candidate” and “candid,” and yet there 
are candidates, and even high-sounding platforms, 
that are not candid—that is, outspoken. Etymol- 
ogy, exact and delving for the truth, is not, fortu- 
nately, on the same plane with the practical 
politics that seeks dark ways for selfish ends. 

The commerce of this country with 
the Holy Land shows a considerable contrast in 
the articles of import and export. The principal 
shipments from Jaffa to the United States are 
oranges and other fruits; and we are sending 
iron bedsteads and various articles of hardware 
through Jaffa to the City of the Kings. 

The State of North Dakota has a most 
peculiar record in the electoral college. The 
only time it ever took part in a general election 
was in 1892, when it cast one of its three votes 
for Cleveland, one for Harrison and one for 
Weaver. Such absolute impartiality is not likely 
to be matched in the future of the republic. 

Congress is asked to increase the pay 
of letter-carriers. Put the question to a popular 
vote, and the increase would come. The letter- 
carrier is not a fair-weather friend. He never 
fails us. He is an object-lesson of attention to 
duty, and illustrates patience and courtesy in his 
daily walk. He is his own best argument for 
higher pay for faithful work. 

The Police Department of New York 
City has undertaken to stop the sale, to children 
or adults, of liquors in the form of candy. 
Schoolboys are said to be the chief purchasers, 
and the liquor habit is possibly acquired in some 
instances by the use of this candy. In any 
event, the physical effect must be injurious, as 
liquer of the poorest quality is generally used in 
the manufacture of these confections. 

All-around optimists will be pleased to 
know that five Sioux Indians who were recently 
in Washington were highly indignant because a 
policeman accused two of them of intoxication. 
Only a few years ago the average red man would 
have felt himself rather honored by such an 
accusation. Foreign critics who are unable to 
see an appreciable difference between the aborig- 
inal and the composite population of this country, 
should be encouraged by this evidence of advance- 
ment toward a higher civilization. 

The wildest dream of Bellamy's 
‘Looking Backward" has so far been 
realized in London that a sick or an indolent man 
may attend church without leaving his own 
parlor, and a tired woman may hear a concert 
while resting in her bedroom. The electrophone 
company puts in a house a special apparatus 
which enables four persons to hear at the same 
time a church service, or a performance at a 
theatre or music hall, without leaving their 
drawing-room or bedroom. The apparatus is 
connected with thirteen theatres, eleven churches, 
and the principal concert and lecture halls. 

The London correspondent of the Boston | 
Transcript, who announces this innovation, | 
says that the apparatus transmits everything | 
audible with accuracy and distinctness, for an | 
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initial charge of twenty-five, and a yearly rent of 
fifty, dollars. ‘This is in addition to the regular 
telephone rate of one hundred dollars a year. 
‘Telephonic communication is such that conversa- 
tion is as easily carried on as with a person ten 


| feet away. 


The “Congregationalist” lately told 
a story of Russell Sturgis, who while walking 
with Major Hardie, of the Southern army, to 
some religious conference in Toronto, suddenly 
interrupted himself as he talked, and gripping 
his friend by the arm, exclaimed : 

“I’m awful glad, Hardie, that I didn’t kill you 
during the war!” 

Yet if the cause of truth were again put to the 
decision of the sword, these friends, like other 
brave men who differ, would doubtless be ready 
to kill each other—if there were no other way to 
decide. 

The world halts and asks, ‘‘Is there no other 
way ?” 

The illiteracy of the population of 
Spain may account in a measure for the defects 
of administration in the government of that 
country. An ignorant constituency often impul- 
sively make demands which involve time-serving 
officials in debasing methods and acts. In 1889 
nearly twelve millions of the Spanish people 
could neither read nor write. These figures 
represented 68.1 per cent. of the population. 
When the fact is considered that most of the 
elementary teachers are paid from fifty to one 
hundred dollars a year, the wonder at the degree 
of ignorance will lessen. Wretched teaching 
must be expected when starvation pay is given. 
This -illiteracy is expressed, in part, by an 
astonishing lack of information about other 
countries. In so far as such a population dictates 
the policy of the government, Spain may be 
expected to trample on enlightened principles in 
dealing with Cuba. 


a 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


Men but like visions are, time all doth claim: 
He lives who dies to win a lasting name. 
William Drummond. 
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The Convention System. 


The approach of the great national conventions, 
which will name the several candidates for the 
presidency, is heralded by numerous lesser con- 
ventions. The American convention system is 
always bewildering to foreigners; indeed, there 
are many Americans who have never mastered 
the details of the machinery by which nomina- 
tions are made. 

Of the several steps leading to the nomination 
of a presidential candidate, the primary election 
is the first. In towns and cities it is a caucus, or 
assembly of the voters of one party, all of whom 
in theory have the right to attend and vote. In 
some states the caucus is regulated by state laws; 
in others it is left to party usage and precedents. 

In general, it is understood that those only who 
expect to support the party’s candidates can 
honorably take part in the proceedings, and 
sometimes those only whose names are enrolled 
on a carefully kept list of recognized members of 
the party are allowed to vote, 

In some parts of the country, particularly the 
sparsely settled regions, instead of the caucus 
there is a regular election, with ballot-boxes and 
inspectors in each precinct, conducted, however, 
entirely by the party by which a nomination is to 
be made. 

In one of these two ways delegates are chosen 
to represent the primary political divisions—the 
ward in a city, the town or township in the 
country—in the state and congressional district 
conventions. From this point the individual voter 
has no further share in the choice of candidates. 

The district convention usually confines itself 
to the choice of two delegates and two alternates 
to the national convention. Sometimes, never- 
theless, it votes a resolution, or a series of resolu- 
tions, concerning the principal public questions 
at issue. Not infrequently it also names the 
candidate for Congress, for members of the 
House of Representatives are always elected in a 
“presidential year.” 

The state convention names four delegates and 
four alternates. The entire delegation of a state 
in the national convention is equal to the number 
of its Senators and Representatives in Congress 
multiplied by two. A comprehensive statement 
of the party’s principles and policies is also an 
invariable part of the programme. Such a pro- 
nouncement in one state, however, usually differs 
in more or less essential respects from similar 


utterances in other states, and is always of | 
interest as indicating the views of the candidate | 
| under the window of the fair Corinna, and he 
Either the district or the state convention may, | 


whose supporters are in control. 


if it so choose, instruct its delegates to vote for a 
particular candidate, or for a special “plank,” as 
the phrase is, in the platform of the national 
convention. Whether instructions are given or 
the delegates left free to exercise their discretion 
is usually determined by state precedents; but 
sometimes instructions are withheld because there 
is not a clear majority for any one candidate. 
When the great national conventions assemble, 
a temporary president designated by the national 
committee takes the chair; but after that every- 
thing is in the hands of the delegates. The 








method of nominating candidates and of con- 
structing the ‘“‘platform” is too well known to 
require a description. In the Democratic conven- 
tion a two-thirds vote is required to make a 
nomination. In all other parties a majority vote 
is sufficient. 

All this elaborate machinery is deemed neces- 
sary for naming each candidate for the presidency. 
When we remember that multitudes of other 


candidates for other offices are named annually, | 


the importance of the nominating convention is 
apparent. 
system. Not until 1840 was the plan of holding 
national conventions generally adopted. It is 
criticised by foreigners as giving an advantage to 
professional politicians, since its perplexity is 
somewhat confusing to the individual voter. In 
the primaries, however, which lie at the base of 
the whole, the individual voters have the means 
of controlling party policies and candidates. 
David Dudley Field, the eminent reformer, was 
fond of declaring, ‘“The primary is the pivot of 
reform.”’ 
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THE VERNAL SISTERS. 


April and May one moment meet, , 
But farewell sighs their greetings smother, 
And breezes tell and birds repeat 
How May and April love each other. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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Against Political Corruption. 


Ohio is the tenth state to enact a corrupt- 
practice law. The object of these statutes is to 
make campaign expenditures honest and open on 
the part of candidates, committees and agents. 
The enforced publicity gives corruption far less 
opportunity to do its work than was possible 
under former methods. 

The Ohio law permits the expenditure of one 
hundred dollars for five thousand voters; one 
dollar and a half for every one hundred voters 
over five thousand and under twenty-five thou- 
sand ; and one dollar for every one hundred voters 
above twenty-five thousand and under fifty thou- 
sand. An expenditure in excess of the sums 
mentioned makes void the election of the offender. 
There is a fine of one thousand dollars for failure 
to submit a sworn and itemized statement of 
money so used. 

The other states having corrupt-practice laws 
are California, Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
and New York. The enforcement of these 
statutes has not been sufficiently rigorous, but 
improved public sentiment will insure their 
execution. Whatever they accomplish is so much 
clear gain. ‘The safety of the republic demands 
that political corruptionists be run to earth. 


~~ 
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May Day. 

It was one of the minor miseries of life to the 
late Lord ‘Tennyson—whom it will never seem 
quite natural to call a lord, he was so much more 
a poet—that those of his poems which were most 
widely popular were not among his best. Espe- 
cially did he dislike to hear praised, or even 
mentioned, his early poem, ‘““The May Queen,” 
the sentiment of which often runs into forced 
sentimentality, but which, with perhaps the 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” and one or two 
more that have made their way into readers and 
school-books, was long the best known of all. 

He winced at the very thought of the melodious 
but all too conscious pathos of his poor little 
May-laly, whose forlorn ghost was continually 
confronting him at unexpected moments; for a 
poem that is only half-good, when that half is 
uncommonly so, is extremely difficult to kill. 

Neither the strictures of other critics nor of the 
disgusted author himself in his more developed 
career ever sufficed to dispose of “The May Queen.” 
It is even related that, at his own home, guests 
who wished to have a sunrise view of the lovely 
prospect more than once hinted overnight to their 
host to “‘If you’re waking, call me early’’—while 
the reception accorded him when he received his 
honorary degree at Oxford, where the undergrad- 
uates are traditionally permitted saucy remarks, 
was almost as a matter of course the suave 
inquiry from the upper gallery : 

**Did your mother call you early, Alfred dear ?’’ 

Tennyson was quite right. His May queen is 
a very artificial little person, whose rusticity is 
theatric rather than genuine. For the real breath 
of the May, and charm of May-day revels, we 
have to go back to Ben Jonson, Herrick and even 
Chaucer, the simple elder singers who were not 
fancying a prettily picturesque festivity as it 
might be, but describing what they knew, what 
they felt and what they had shared in. 

“Get up, get up, for shame!” cries Herrick, 


bids her in a charming simile 


Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth like the springtime, fresh and green. 


Indeed, as she is presently, with excellent common 
sense, given fair warning, her dress had better be 
as simple and as impervious as “foliage,” since 
she is destined to a walk through wet fields and 
among dewy bushes and branches; in search, 
doubtless, of the two usual objects of a maiden 
on a May morning, the May dew itself, believed 
to be a sovereign beautifier of the complexion, 
and flowers and blooming boughs to make May- 
day garlands, perhaps for the maypole, perhaps 


It has taken years to perfect the) 
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for her friends, certainly for her own adornment, 
and to hang over the door of her cottage. 
Our Southern friends could no doubt keep a 
| delightful May day after the early English fashion, 
| if they chose; New England girls would hardly 
| care to shiver through the sunless woods at dawn 
| digging with chilled finger-tips under dead leaves 
|and damp: mosses for scanty mayflowers, and 
risking pneumonia at every step. As our own 
Yankee Lowell puts it, ‘‘Half our May’s so 
awfully like Mayn’t”—and they have learned 
what springtime joys belong to the negative half. 
Little is left us of May, unless we celebrate 
within doors, save the always graceful remem- 
brance at a friend’s door of wreath or May- 
basket. Let the completed wreath, which may 
be of wild towers, ferns, vines, or sprigs of early- 
flowering bushes, be tied with a bow and loop of 
fresh ribbon, and slipped over somebody’s door- 
handle early in the morning—if not so early as 
Phyllis and Corinna once were wont to do their 
May-day errands—and both giver and recipient 
are likely to find the day still no Jess pleasant as 
a festival than it is as a landmark on the road to 
June. 


* 
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A First Battle. 


An old soldier, who had seen service for many a 
year in the Crimea, India, China, Africa and Egypt, 
was asked one day in a London club whether he 
remembered the first time when he was under fire. 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘No soldier ever forgets 
that experience.” 

“Did you feel like a hero at the time?” 

“No, indeed. It was in one of the great battles 
of the Crimea. I was a young officer who had 
been run out of the military school ahead of time 
to fill a vacancy. I had hardly been in camp a 
week before the regiment was ordered to charge a 
Russian battery, which was posted in a command- 
ing position. We went forward on the gallop 
through a dense cloud of smoke, swooped down 
upon the battery, sabred the artillerymen, and 
captured the guns. We lost many of our men, but 
it was a very brilliant charge. Yet there was at 
least one hussar who acknowledged himself to be 
a coward from beginning to end.” 

“Then you were terribly frightened by your first 
battle?” 

“Yes, that is the truth. I went ahead with the 
others, but I was trembling with fear and excite- 
ment. I shut my eyés and made no attempt to 
guide my horse. I thought of my good mother at 
home, and wondered how I had ever been so 
foolish as to think of the army, when there were 
comfortable professions, like the ministry and the 
law, which I might have followed. 

“The charge occupied only a few minutes, but it 
seemed an endless time before we were behind 
those murderous guns and had the cannoneers at 
our mercy. I was among the first to be with them, 
and I swaggered with my sabre, while the horse 
rode down and killed a gunner. But my heart was 
like a ball of ice. A greater coward never scrambled 
over an entrenchment. All the time I was repeat- 
ing texts from the Bible and sentences from the 
Lord’s Prayer, and wishing myself thousands of 
miles away.” 

The veteran laughed heartily over his reminis- 
cences of his first battle. 

“The funniest part of it,” he added, “was that 
they considered it a great exploit, and insisted 
upon giving me a medal for my heroic and cour- 
ageous conduct, when I was a white-faced, mean- 
spirited coward from first to last, and my horse 
| did all the fighting for me, trampling the gunner 
| underfoot.” 
| Probably the- veteran exaggerated his boyish 
trepidation and panic. He could have afforded to 
| do so, for he was a seasoned soldier whose courage. 
|} and even recklessness, were well known; but he 
| Was not far from the truth when he declared that 
no soldier ever felt like a hero when he was first 
under fire. 
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Favored and Petted. 


One day, while they were boys, Daniel Webster 
and his elder brother, Ezekiel, attended a fair, and 
were each given a little money. “Daniel,” asked 
the mother at night, “what did you do with your 
money?” 

“Spent it,” answered Daniel. 

“And what did you do with yours, Ezekiel?” 

“Lent it to Daniel,” the brother replied. 

“That answer sums up the story of Webster's 
home life in childhood,” says one of his biographers. 
“Every one was giving, or lending, to Daniel of 
their money, their time, their activity and their 
love.” He was regarded as a sort of prodigy, an¢ 
people were ready to help him. Ezekiel would tax 
himself to do something for Daniel, whether play- 
ing, working or studying. 

Mr. Thayer, who refers to this incident in his 
book, “Successful Careers,” thinks the petting was 
due in part to Webster’s nature, which magnetized 
those with whom he associated. Says this author 

“He was one of those rare and fortunate beings 
who, without exertion, draw to themselves the 
devotion of other people, and are always sur 
rounded by men and women eager to do and suffe! 
for them.” 


Mr. Thayer’s explanation is justified by the fac! 
that during his political career the manufacturers 
of New England and the merchants of Boston 
were always ready to honor his drafts. There was 
probably not a retail store in that city—grocer’s, 
| haberdasher’s or tailor’s—that would not have 
| charged whatever he might have bought, thougl 
| the proprietor knew it would be a “long account. 
| Most of them would hardly have thought of com- 
| plaining if the credit given had never been honored 
| by payment. 
| Webster magnetized them ali—manufacturers, 
| merchants, jobbers, retailers—as he did the massive 
| crowd at Bunker Hill, which had gathered in thou- 
sands to hear his oration. The multitude surged 
up against the platform, on which were seated the 
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dignitaries of the nation, and threatened to wreck 
it. Constables, marshals, and the presiding officer 
tried, in vain, to restrain the eager crowd of people. 
Mr. Webster stepped to the edge of the platform, 


and in a voice as resonant as a cathedral bell, | 


said, “Gentlemen, you must restrain yourselves. 
You must move back.” 

Instantly there was an undertow that carried the 
crowd away from the platform. 

But this “petting” of the great orator injured 
him outside of New England. The South and 
West looked upon him as the attorney of the 
Lowell and Lawrence mills. The coddling to some 
degree was a detriment to him as a man and a 
statesman. “It is good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth,” says a Hebrew prophet. Mr. 


Webster’s neck was seldom galled by the yoke of | 


self-denial. 
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TOO INGENIOUS. 


It is possible to find such an ingenious method 
of escape from a dilemma that its very ingenuity 
shall react on the head of the too clever originator. 
Mr. Spielmann, in his “History of Punch,” gives 
an amusing case in point. 

On the occasion of the wedding of the Prince of 
Wales, a brilliant company assembled at the 
publishing office of Punch to see the cortége pass. 
Sothern, one of the invited guests, arrived on the 
other side of the way, but was unable to cross 
because of the dense crowd. His friends caught 
sight of him and pointed to a policeman. Sothern 
took the hint. ; 

“Get me through,” he whispered, “and I'll give 
you a sovereign.” 

“Afraid I. can’t,” said the man, regretfully, “but 
I'll try.” 

He did try, but unsuccessfully, for the closely 
packed crowd indignantly protested against being 
disturbed. Sothern was at his wits’end. He could 
not bear the thought of losing such a dinner, and 
in such acompany. Then an ingenious idea came 
to him. 

“Put your handcuffs on me, and drag me across, 
and I'll give you two sovereigns,” he said to the 
policeman. 

The man seized the idea and Sothern at the 
same time. He slipped on the handcuffs, and witha 
loud, ‘‘Make way there!” dragged his prize through 
the mass of humanity which before had refused to 
stir, but which now parted and squeezed and gave 
all its energies to the task of assisting the custodian 
of law and order in his efforts to arrest a law- 
breaker. After much pushing, and some rough 
handling, the dishevelled comedian was landed at 
Punch’s publishing door. 

“You'll find the money in my waistcoat pocket,” 
said Sothern. 

But he did not observe that after the policeman 
had secured the money a stealthy addition was 
made to it by one of his Punch friends, who found 
Sothern’s device so original that it suggested to 
him a further development. 

The policeman suddenly disappeared in the 
crowd, and not till then did the comedian realize 
that a timely bribe had left him to mix with his 
friends for the rest of the day, and to eat his dinner 
with his hands firmly secured in the manacles. 
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THE QUEEN’S AVENUE. 


Queen Elizabeth not only seemed to have all the 
prerogatives of power, but excited in her subjects a 
chivalry which would no doubt surprise a monarch 
of the present day quite as much as it might delight 
him. One of the most gallant services ever ren- 
dered her, almost as flattering as the offer of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s cloak to save her feet from the 
mud, is connected with Hampden House, the home 
of the great English patriot. 

The Hampdens were a great family for many 
centuries, and a stanza quoted in “Ivanhoe” is 
typical of their importance: 

Three cuunthes all ofa row : 

These three Hampden did foregoe 

For striking of the Biack Prince a blow, 
And glad he did escape soe. 

Hampden House stands on the summit of the 
Chiltern Hills, and is about three miles from 
Princes Risborough, which was the residence of 
the Black Prince. It is not unlikely that, during 
some altercation between subject and prince, high 
words may have been used; that the lordly 
Hampden of that earlier day could not restrain 
himself, and in the heat of dispute thoughtlessly 
struck the prince; but of this there is no authentic 
record. 

But the most interesting tale is told of an open 
glade or avenue in front of Hampden. It is said 
that Queen Elizabeth, on her ‘Visit to the grand- 
father of the patriot, was shown to her room by Mr. 
Hampden. On looking from the window, she was 
Struck with the grandeur of the timber and beauty 
of the landscape, and asked: 

“Do you not think, Mr. Hampden, that if you 
had an avenue opening down the hill it would be 
an improvement?” 

Next morning she looked out again, and there 
on the hillside lay the scores of noble trees which 
had obstructed her view. The “Queen’s Avenue” 
had been made. 
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REBUKED BY PROXY. 


King Humbert, of Italy, is accounted a handsome 
man, but he is not personally vain. Ata compara- 


tively early age his heavy hair, which before had | 


been black, grew very gray. An Italian paper 
Says that Queen Margherita grieved at this, and 
by way of a broad hint purchased some black hair- 
dye and left it on the king’s dressing-table, where, 
upon rising, he found it. 

At luncheon, the first meal which the royal pair 
took together, the king appeared with his hair as 
gray as usual. The queen could not help showing 
her disappointment at this, though she said nothing 
direct about it. 

; In the afternoon the queen missed her favorite 
little poodle dog, as white as snow. She made 
‘inquiries, and a servant announced that she had 
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| seen the dog in the king’s apartments ; so the queen 
ceased to worry about the animal. The dog came 
| with the king to dinner, but he had undergone a 
| transformation and was as black as jet. 
“What do I see!”” exclaimed the queen. 
“You see,” said the king, smiling, ‘to what use I 
have put your beautiful hair-dye!” 
The poor dog in time regained his white suit, 
and the queen accepted her husband’s gray hair 
without any further protest. 


WHAT WAS IN HIS HEAD. 


Tommy, a pupil of a primary school, though 
almost an “innocent,” took to the oral lesson in 
physiology because it was illustrated from a large 
chart. His teacher tells, in the Chicago Times- 
Herald, that one day she, thinking he had learned 
one physiological fact, attempted to show him off. 


One Friday our lesson concerned the head and 
brain. Knowing Tommy’s love for the pictures, I 
placed him where he could get a good view of the 
chart, and tried long and hard to a upon him 
that his head contained his brain. really thought 
that at last I had made an impression and saw a 
gleam of intelligence on his dull little face. 

At that moment the superintendent happened in 
to make a call, and thinking I had accomplished 
wonders (Tommy’s fame having reached him), I 
called on Thomas to tell where his brain was. He 
gave me a blank look and remained silent. 

‘ 1 tried again, and put the question in another 
orm. 

“Now, Tommy,” I said, “tell Mr. M. what is in 
your head.” 

The little hand shot up, and Tommy fairly roared 
out, ‘A bad cold.” 

It was my last attempt to show Tommy off in 
publie. 


STILL AN OPEN QUESTION. 


The Outlook, in discussing new words and the 
fact that even well-educated persons are always 
coming upon doubtfil terms, tells a story of Colonel 


even by a word which did not exist. The colonel 
was sitting on the veranda of a Saratoga hotel nar- 
rating some of his experiences in Turkey when he 
went there to place a contract. 


As he talked, a pompous person, a judge from 
some remote interior region, walked by the group, 
occasionally stopping for a moment anc 
passing on. Suddenly he paused, with the serious 
purpose of - 7 and asked in solemn, slow 
and measured tones: 

“Does the sultan of Turkey, sir, abatiate himself 
in his intercourse with distinguished foreigners?” 

As quickly as if ‘“abatiate’’ were as familiar to 
him as the word “revolver,” Colonel Colt replied: 

“I cannot say of my personal knowledge. He 

have that reputation.” 


on out of earshot, the colonel turned to the group 
and asked, ‘“‘What in time did he mean?” Every- 
body laughed, but nobody knew. 


FAMILY WAITERS. 


Strange customs in social life have been revived, 
though they had died out, because of heart-failure. 
One of these revivals in “Young England,” as 
described by a recent writer, is the turning of the 
junior members of the family into table-waiters, to 
do more honor to the guests. 


Very distressing the guests felt it to be when the 
Lady Gwendoline or the Lady Ermengarde came 
round with the entrées. On one occasion at the 
house of an eminent man I noticed that when the 
dinner was announced his pretty daughter had no 
cavalier allotted to her, and remarked to her on 
the wickedness of the omission. 

“Oh, | am not going to dine,” she said with a 
| blush, “but only to wait upon you.” 

She evidently did not enjoy her office, but per- 
formed it with grace and dexterity. Her brother, 
a public school boy, a year younger, resented the 
arrangement. With a hand in one pocket anda dish 
in the other hand, he came lolling up with his 
“sweet-bread croquettes,” as though he wished 
they might choke us. 


NAPOLEON’S INK-WIPER. 


Napoleon was a hero to his valet, Constant, 


dress him neatly. Says the valet: 


His breeches were always of white cashmere. 
But two hours after leaving his chamber it often 
happened that they were all spotted with ink, 
thanks to his habit of wiping his pen on them and 
shaking ink all around him by striking his pen 
against the table. . 

owever, as he dressed in the morning for the 
whole day, he did not change his toilet on that 
account, but remained in this state until night. 

The whole inside of his boots was lined with 
white fustian. Whenever one of his legs itched, 
he rubbed it with the heel of the boot or shoe with 
which the other leg was shod, thus heightening the 
effect of the spilled ink. 





THE GIRAFFE’S NECK. 


A railway man, responsible for the transit of a 
| giraffe from Liverpool to a town, managed to get 
| the animal on a truck; but the stupid beast’s neck 
bothered him. The giraffe would not lie down, 
neither would it be seated. 

He coaxed it, pleaded with it, and tried to leg it 
down, but in vain. The giraffe was hopelessly 
dense. It gave the man a stony stare, and con- 
tinued its melancholy clatter on the truck floor. 

“What are tha struggling with, Jim?” asked the 

oods guard, with a winsome smile, as he walked 


vy. 

“Well,” replied the panting servant, “Buffin calls 
him a jaraff; but A’ll call him a_ long-legged, 
clattering fool; and A’ll reckon tha’ll have some 
strugglin’ wi’ him thisen when t’ train gets t’ first 
| bridge. If tha doesn’t tie his neck in a knot, he’ll 
have his head knocked off!" —Our Railways. 


HE SAT DOWN. 


He was no orator, but he knew when he had said 
all that he could say. He was a Maine man, and 
attempted to speak in town meeting on a subject 

that greatly interested him. 
| “Fellow-citizens,” he sang out lustily, as he 
arose—“‘fellow-citizens!” A long and embarrassing 
ause, and then he added: “If I only had the ideas 
ought to have on this subject, and had the words 
to express those ideas, I think I could relieve my 
feelings.”” How the crowd cheered as he sat down! 
| —Lewiston Journal. 





Colt, of revolver fame, who refused to be daunted | 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 
ledged the purest and best. {| Ade. 


. 
Sea-Shore Residence 
SALE, situated on high ground overlooking 
Atlantic Ocean, and giving an extended view of 





| sea-shore and inland landscape. 
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though he sadly marred the servant’s effort to 
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The house is within five minutes’ walk of the rail 
road station, and within three-fourths of an hour by 
rail of Boston; on the North Shore — that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. Long distance 


telephone connection if desired. There is an extended | 


lawn in the front of the house, bordered by trees. 
There is also a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It will be sold with the furniture 
in it for $13,000— which is much less than its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
S. Daniels, Se Box No. 253, Boston Post-Office, Mass. 
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Pay the Express. 
Outing, Golf, Cycle, Tennis 
and Wash Suits a specialty. 
Made to order from latest 
fabrics at lowest prices. 


Our Spring Catalogue 
and Samples of the new- 
est imported fabrics, tape 
measure and measurement 
diagram, which insures per- 
fect fit, sent absolutely free 
on request. 


EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED TO FIT. 


Dress Goods and Cloths 
at Wholesale Prices. 
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568 W. 23d St., New York. 
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. - HAND-MADE . . 


WHITMAN PATRIOT 
$100. 
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Excel in every essential feature of honest 
construction. The product of the concern whose 
equestrian goods are the standard throughout 
the civilized world. 

PERFECT BEARINGS. 

EXCEPTIONAL DURABILITY. 
SUPERIOR BEAUTY. 
pert of every wheel most carefully test 
1 wheel tested as a whole. Each Wheel 
Whitman Means Excellence. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Whitman Saddle Co., 7° "fone ** 
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How to Buy a Wheel. 
“Bicycle Advice” tells you how to 
purchase a wheel and what to observe 
in selecting it, answering many ques- 
tions that naturally arise. Illustrated 
with over fifty cuts of the highest 
grade wheels with descriptions. 
Send five 2-cent stamps to QUAD, 
9 Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 





This 
brand 
in red 

—don’t 
forget it— 
tire marks the “ pebble 
which will not slip on 
It also 





on a bicycle 
tread ” VIM, 
muddy roads or corners. 
marks a tire that is fast and strong. 


Any dealer will supply the red brand VIM 
rather than lose the sale of the wheel. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
AND RUBBER CO., 
9 Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 


Branches at 
63 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
10 South Water Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
205 Lake Street, Chicago, Lil. 
709 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
1730 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 
14 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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i, PANTASOTE 


A truly wonderful material for 
furniture covering. Looks 
like leather but is better 
and cheaper, never scales, 
peels, cracks or roughens. 
iT \\| Handsome always. Water- 
HW} proof. No rubber in it. 

| ii (See March 

7 ~ (ees page 156. ) 

Enough to cover Chair Seat or Foot Stool, 


with Gimp and Nails 


Oo match, 
; 25 cts. 


post-paid. 
Fine Music Roll, all 
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| made, sent post-paid for ~~ f 
| 45 cents. 
FREE Enough (15 x 6-in.) to make fine Sewing 
* Case if you enclose 2c. stamp for postage. 


PANTASOTE CO., Box 3052, New York City. 
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Saves the irritation and discomfort, 
allows ventilation, and being 


Like a Fly’s Foot 


it is soft and flexible with very light 
pressure, yet holds the glasses securely. 
For 25c. your Optician will apply them while you wait. 


VS aa aa 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 
C. J. BAILEY & GO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


The 
“witchery 
of 
beauty” 
is for 
lovers, 


The witchery of 


“WITCHKLOTH” 


TRADE - MARK. 


.. is for all.. 


Itself a witch, it charms all who use it, replac- 
ing the dirty polishing powders, pastes and 

liquids, and the costly chamois. 

DAMP, it Cleans. DRY, it Polishes. 
| Tableware, Jewelry, Toilet Sets, Bicycles, Cut 

Glass, Windows, Pianos, Furniture, 

ALL Bright Metals. ALL Polished Surfaces. 

It cannot scratch. Contains no Acid. Works 
Wonders. It never soils the hands, however 
black itself, never needs washing and retains its 
virtues till worntoshreds. Atall leading stores, or 


ASBURY PAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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L. C. Bliss & Co. 
STORES. 


BOSTON: 

109 Summer St. 
New York: 

115 & 117 Nassau St. 

1347 Broadway. 

291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St. 
Washington: 

1305 F St., N. W. 
Pittsburg, Pa.: 

69 Fifth Ave. 
Providence: 

220 Westminster St. 
Baltimore: 

219 E. Baltimore St 
Brockton: 

119 North Main St. 
Chicago: 

103 Dearborn St. 

Dearborn St., corner 

Washington St. 
237 State St. 


The Regal. 


Three rows of stitching with pure silk, 
will prevent ripping. In Calf, Russia 
Calf, Patent Calf and Enamel, $3.50 a 
pair. Delivered, charges paid, $3.75. 

Send for Catalogue C. 
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' of weakness of character, to recognize the Power 


that manifestly controls the universe, and then to 
yield obedience to the spiritual laws that time and 
human history and divine revelation show that 
that Power has ordained. 


~~ 
° 





Stonewall Jackson’s Foe. 


“About daylight of the day before the second 
battle of Manassas,” said a Confederate officer at 


‘a recent reunion of the blue and the gray, “I was 


A Spring Song. 


She ties her strings of lighted hair, 
And o’er her comely forehead bare 
She nimbly draws a wimple ; 

With lissom speed athwart the mead, 
She sings through cheeks that dimple, 


And ho! 
The violets are blowing! 


Her buoyant arm a basket swings, 
The boyish winds her kirtle toss 
And risape o’er her tresses’ floss. 
With sidling ear she seems to hear 
— that sings to silver strings, 


And h 


o! 
The violets are blowing! 


The wheeling swallows dive to set, 
In airy lines, a coronet 

Upon her head that dances: 

And on the bill of birds that trill, 
A burden sweet she fancies 


nt 
And ho! 
The violets are blowing! 


And in the brooks that break away 
To bargain at the booths of Spring, 
She drops her face and hears them sin 
f sunbeams’ worth and sweets of earth— 
as * hae their lay she dreams, they say, 


And ho! 
The violets are blowing! 
Through grasses lush, with rise and dip, 
Along her winged ankles trip 
Where thoughts of Spring are vying, 
To where she hears with woodland ears 
The fairies softly crying, 


And ho! 
The violets are blowing! 


EDWARD A. VALENTINE, 
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A Young Man’s Boast. 


This is preéminently the day of athletic achieve- 
ments. and it is the fashion among young men to 
worship trained muscle. The young athlete in 
the incident we are about to relate, as told by Mr. 
Moody, was the champion of the town in which 
he lived. He could run faster, jump further, and 
lift a heavier weight than any other man for miles 
around. Indeed, the fame of his unusual strength 
had spread all over his native county. He was 
of good family—the son of a physician—a fine- 
looking fellow, tall and well-proportioned. His 
huge muscles were often shown to admiring 
groups. This fostered his egotism and led to such 
indulgence in athletic sports as had drawn him 
into doubtful associations. 

It was in the autumn, and he was returning to 
his home, victorious after a series of amateur 
“events” at a neighboring fair, and almost insanely 
intoxicated with conceit because of his success. | 
On his way, in passing a church, he was attracted | 
by the singing, and stepped into what proved to 
be a religious gathering for prayer. 

The clergyman in charge of the meeting was 
speaking about spiritual strength, and the weak- 
ness or insufficiency of human power or the 
ordinary powers of nature for human help, when 
compared with it. 

A storm had arisen, and the wind almost 
drowned the speaker’s words. People looked 
uncomfortable. In a lull in the tempest the 
preacher stopped for a moment, when the young 
man sprang to his feet, his face red, and his eyes 
blazing with indignation. This is what he is 
reported to have said: 

“You all know me. Look here!” He spread 
his great arms before the people. ‘I could raise 
up a benchful of you with ease. The power you 
talk about can’t do that. God may hurt you, but 
He can’t hurt me.” 

A shocked silence followed the conceited and 
presumptuous boast. There was so much of 
audacity in the vaunt, and its blasphemy was 
so astounding, that the minister, as well as the 
audience, was disconcerted. The young man 
then stalked out of the room, erect and arrogant. 
The effect of his impious intrusion was such that 
it was impossible to continue the meeting. 

Before the closing hymn could be given out, 
however, a wild cry was heard. One or two men 
hurriedly left the church to ascertain its cause, 
and soon returned, bearing the form of the 
young man shorn of its arrogance and pride, and 
laid it upon the floor of the vestibule. There 
was a ghastly wound upon his head, and he was 
insensible. 

For days the athlete lingered between life and 
death. A long illness followed, and he was 
unable to return to active life for a year. It was 
found upon investigation, that a tile on a building 
near the church, loosened by the storm, had been 
hurled by the wind upon the young man’s head 
as if guided by an unerring hand. 

Since that hour, many a devout attendant upon 
the prayer-meeting has reverently asked the ques- 
tion whether the presumption there manifested 
met retribution by an outraged God in the event 
that followed, or whether it was a coincidence 
and devoid of supernatural significance. 

Because of human limitations, it is not possible 
to give to the doubting mind an uncontrovertible 


ordered to report to Gen. T. J. Jackson, with a | 
detail of a hundred men, for special orders. I} 


went at once to headquarters and presented the 
orders I had received. General Jackson came 


out, and beckoning me to follow him, rode some | 


fifty yards from his staff, and then turned to me 
and halted. 


“ ‘Captain, do you ever use liquor?’ he asked. 
“ ‘No, sir,” I replied. 
his rugged face as he said, ‘I 
sent for a special detail of one hundred men under 
command of an officer who never used spirituous 
liquors. Are you that man?’ 

‘Ves, sir,” 1 said; ‘I was detailed on that 


| account.’ 
| 


“*Well, then,’ he continued, ‘I have an order to 


| give, upon the execution of which depends the 


success of the present movement and the result of 
the battle soon to be fought.’ 

. **Tf to keep sober is all that is needed, general, 
you may depend upon me,’ I said. 

“‘*No,’ he answered, ‘that is not all; but unless 
you can resist temptation to drink, you cannot 
carry out my orders. Do you see that warehouse 
over there?’ penne to a —— building a little 
way off. “Take your command up to that depot, 
have the barrels of bread rolled out and sent down 
the railroad track so that my men can get it as 
the cy and then take _ picked men into the 
building and spill all the liquor there; don’t spare 
a drop, nor let any man taste it under any circum- 
stances. This order I expect you to execute at 
any cost.’ 

“He turned, and was about to ride back to his 
staff, when I called pwn A 

“One moment, general! Suppose an officer of 
superior rank should order me under arrest, and 
then gain possession of the warehouse ?’ 

“Coming up close to me and looking me through 
and pr pee as it seemed to me, he said, with a 
look of solemnity that I shall never forget: 

“Until I relieve you in person, you are exempt 
from arrest except upon my written order. I fear 
that liquor more than Pope’s army,’ he added, as 
he rode rapidly away. 

“I took my men down to the warehouse which 
had become so important, and threw a guard 
around it, placing five men at each entrance, with 
orders neither to allow any one to enter, nor to 
enter themselves. 

“The next thing was to roll out the bread, which 
we did. Just as we were finishing that task, I 
was called to one of the entrances, to find a general 
officer with his staff, demanding that the guards 
should either allow him to enter, or bring him out 
some liquor. Of course I refused to comply with 
the command, upon which he ordered his adjutant 
to place me under arrest. 

“T told him I was there by General Jackson’s 
personal order, and was copocmalty exempt from 
arrest. He ordered his staff to dismount and enter 
the warehouse, and I gave my men the order to 
level their guns and make poo. 

“This made the general halt, in spite of his 
thirst, and hold a consultation with his officers. 
They concluded to try persuasion, since they could 
not o* what they wanted by force. But they 
found that method of no more avail than the 
other. Then they demanded to know my name 
= what command I belonged to, and threatened 

report me for disobedience. 

“TI should never have yielded, and whether they 
would have pushed things to an extremity, in their 
raging desire for the liquor, I do not know; but 
just at that moment Gen. A. P. Hill came galloping 
up with his staff, and naturally wanted to know 
what was the trouble. I explained the situation, 
which the quick-witted general took in at once, 
and ordered the thirsty squad off. 

“*Have you orders to burn the building?’ he 
asked. 

“ *No,’ I answered, ‘I have not.’ 

“Without a word he rode away, and within an 
hour there came an order from General Jackson 
to fire the warehouse, and when it was well 
destroyed to report to him. 

“I carried out the order to the letter; not a man 
got a drink that day; and for that time the foe that 

tonewall Jackson most dreaded was vanquished.” 
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Where Horses are Cheap. 


“I would like to have you tell some of my old 
friends,”’ says a private letter from a Vermonter in 
California, “that if they ‘think they have seen 
horse-flesh reach its low-water mark at home, they 
should come to the Surprise Valley, in the northern 
part of this state. We are a hundred miles from a 
railroad out here, and we do not miss it a great 
deal, because we have plenty to eat, and little that 
is uncomfortable in the climate, and the meanest 
beggar can mount his own horse to go where he 
pleases. 


“This is positively the first country that I ever 
saw or heard of where a pig was worth more than 
a horse. And the pigs are not very valuable 
either! I went into the hog business myself las 

ear, and all that I could realize on my pork in the 
all was two cents a pound, live weight. This year 
I guess I shall put my perk into bacon, and haul it 
to market and get a little more for it—perhaps as 
much as seven cents. 

“But horses! A man came down here a little 
while ago from Oregon, with a lot of hogs. People 
thought it was a good deal like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but presently they found what use he 
had for them. e was trading them for horses—a 
hog for a horse; and our people were so glad to 
get rid of some of the horse’ that are eating up 
over? —— feed on the ranges that some of them 
gladly took more hogs than they wanted, on the 
chance of there being a market for pork some time. 

“This man traded for horses until he got about a 
thousand, and then he set out for Oregon, leaving 
a cloud of dust behind him that went up to the sky 
like the pillar of smoke that guided the children of 
Israel through the desert. € was very secretive 
about what he was going to do with the horses 
when he gets to Oregon, but it is known well 
enough. There is a canning factory there, where 
‘horse beef’ is put up for the German market. 

“You, who remember how priceless a little colt 
always was with us at home in Vermont, will think 
it strange and dreadful that young and sound horses 
should go for beef, but I can tell you something 
that may reconcile oa to the idea. 

“The other day, riding over to get our tri-weekly 
mail, I came back by a somewhat unusual route, 





answer to this question. God only knows. He 
does not ordinarily punish with such dramatic | 
celerity men who boast of their independence of | 
Him. Nevertheless, in a thousand ways He | 
declares His dominion over us. It is an indica- | 
tion of wise discernment, and not of credulity, or | 


to see what I could see. In one place, off to the 
left of the trail, I noticed three or four men 
apparently trying to herd a band of horses, and at 
the same time repeatedly heard the crack of 
rifles and saw puffs of smoke. 

“The band veered nearer to me, and then there 
was no mistake; I saw horses fall to the shots of 
the men who were chasing them. My curiosity 


was so much aroused that I rode over to see what 
was the matter. I headed off the ports, and the 
man who seemed to have charge of the proceedings 
caine riding toward me. 

“*What can I do for you?’ he said, with a sort 
of a scowl on his face. 

“*Nothing, sir,’ said 1, ‘only if you don’t mind 
my being inquisitive—I’m a Yankee, sir—will you 
tell me what you are doing with those horses?’ 

* ‘Shooting them,’ said he. 

“*Not hunting them?’ I asked. : 

“*That’s about the size of it. They are wilder 
than deer, and a great deal more destructive. I’ve 
got horned cattle, and these critters are taking 
| every bit of the feed on the range. I can’t sell them 
nor give them away. They’re smarter and fleeter 
to get the feed than the cattle are. They can’t be 
corralled—they’re too wild. And we couldn’t do 
anything with them if we did corral them. So + | 
as they are worth less than nothing, I thought I’ 
see if I could kill a lot of them off. 

“TI rode on, and you will easily believe, knowing 
all the fondness for a horse that is bound up in me 
as a descendant of a horse-breeding, horse-lovin 
race, that I had a heavy heart. I was sorry that 
had ever come where I should witness such a 
degradation of the noblest of animals.” 
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From the Underground. 


Behold, before the wintry gale, 
Across the sea of Night, 

How many a fragrant blossom-sail 
Comes drifting to the light! 


Whence are thos? Who hath piloted 
Their journey from afar? 
The self-same miracle that led 
The Magi and the Star. 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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Railway Incident. 


Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, who 
died a few years ago, used often to relate with 
glee a railroad adventure which he had in Germany 
during his last European tour. The party was 
travelling in one of the littke German railway 
carriages with the doors at the sides, when the 
train stopped at a station where there was a res- 
taurant. 


They were told that the train would wait a few 
minutes, and so, with American independence, 
Professor Lincoln and another member of the 
party stepped out, crossed another track, and 
proceeded to the station. 

This infraction of German regulations was at 
first unnoticed, but on the returp an obstacle was 
found in the shape of another train between them 
and their ear. 

The various railway personages appeared stolidly 
ignorant as to time-tables. The train was too long 
to go around; the cars were unprovided with our 
convenient end platforms and steps, and the space 
beneath them was none too ample for a cat to go 
under; only one course remained—that was to go 
over the train. 

This seemed a simp matter, as the German 
cars are very small affairs compared with our own 
and moreover are provided with a convenien 
ladder on each side for the use of the man who 
climbs up and puts the lamps down through a hole 
in the roof. 

a the start was made, and the feat 
was about half-accomplished before it was noticed 
by the railway officials. Then began a great 
commotion, with violent gesticulations and com- 
mands to come down. 

But by dint of Professor Lincoln’s vociferations 
in German to the officials to the effect that coming 
down on the farther side was just as well as to 
return to the station, and of sotto voce hints in 
New England vernacular to his comrade to keep 
on going, the retreat was successfully covered and 
the railway carriage safely gained just in time. 


ee ns 
Good for the Colored Porters. 


of the kindness of some sleeping-car porters, as 


four-hour railway journey, with a baby only two 
care of it. 


and the thought of his crying all night in the 
sleeping-car was simply maddening. e started 


But then he became restless, and soon he began to 
ery. I did all I could, but he kept it up. .The men 
in the car looked at us ruefully, as if expecting a 
sleepless night, and I finally began to cry myself. 
| I know it was foolish, but alarm for = husband 
| and the trouble with baby were too much for me. 
There were three women in the car, one elderly 
and the others Poung, but none of them offered me 
| even a word gf sympathy. But the negro porters 
were as kind and good as they could be. didn’t 
know much about negroes, and from the news- 
papers I had an idea that the porters on ae 
cars were greedy and soulless. These certainly 
were not. 

The one on my car may have been animated by 
a desire to get a tip, but all the others who passed 
pee ons to speak to me and to ask if they could do 
anything for baby. be | got me lumps of sugar, 
and warmed the milk, and spoke so cheeringly that 
I felt much relieved. Fortunately baby quieted 
down in an hour or two, and slept well ail night. 
Now my heart is warm for the negro race, and 
especially for sleeping-car porters. 





* 
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Running the Cataract. 


Descending the first cataract of the Nile is a 
perilous proceeding. The sides of the rapids are 
walled with solid but not smooth rock, and the 
water is thrown with frightful impetuosity from 
either side toward the middle. At every few yards 


these side waves meet they form a series of still 
larger ones, which go in deep and heavy ridges 


Dragoman” Mr. Frederic Eden describes his ex pe- 
rience in running this cataract in a dahabieh, or 
| house-boat. 


The chattering men were one and all impressed 
to silence. A moment more, and our boat was 
rapidly running anes the central ridge of water. 
The men strained with 
oars. A few seconds more, and the vessel began 
to bound under us in a way I hope never to feel 
repeated. Each wave, as it struck under the stern, 





into the water. 


et | went over the rowers, rendering their oars 
useless, and threatening to drive the boat bodily 
under. Down we plunged, and when we should have 
made the turn to the rmght, the largest wave of all 
hurled us forward so straight that we made full at 





The New York Tribune tells an excellent story. 


months old, and with no one to assist her in the | 
I didn’t know how baby would take to travelling, | 


at six o’clock, and for two hours baby was quiet. | 


there springs up diagonally a huge wave, and as | 


toward the bottom. In “The Nile Without a) 


their utmost force at the | 


drove her already too depressed head still deeper | 


In the waves came, leaping into the bow, and up | 
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the wall of rock in front. Before we could touch 
it another wave struck sideways on the stern of 
the boat, and washing up over the deck of the 
cabin, turned us short round. For an instant we 
were within a foot of the rock; then the eddy 
drifted us round till we lay with our head up- 
stream. 

A yell of delight broke from every one. 

Looking up the soaring, passage which we had 
just come down, and which was now directly 
fronting us, we saw another dahabieh entering it. 
| Down she came as we hadcome. Our own descent 
| had been so exciting that there was scarce room 
| for fear until it was over; but looking on at the 
} peril of another made me much afraid for her. 
| As she got into the worst part of it she seemed 

to be standing up on end. Her bow was lost in the 

waves and spray. Up to the poop-deck s i 

disappeared, and this part, crowded with terrified 
| people, stood perpendicularly on the side of a 
mountain of water. 
| She weathered it, however, as we had done, and 
was soon in smooth water alongside of us. 
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Boers and English. 


The hatred of the Transvaal Boers toward the 
English seems to be even stronger than the similar 
sentiment which the North American Indian once 
cherished toward the white man. The feeling is the 
result of much the same treatment—disp i 
of country and continued encroachment. 


A traveller in that part of the world—himself an 
Englishman —relates that as he was sing 
through the Rand district he sat on the seat of the 
Boer driver of a stage-coach. The vehicle was 
drawn by a team of sixteen mules, and the Boer 
had the assistance of a Kaffir at the reins, while 
he, the Boer, held the whip. 
The Englishman noticed that the Boer never 
touched with his whip any of the mules except one 
r little creature, the leader on the whip side. 
his r creature the Boer constantly lashed, 
thou he seemed to be doing his work well 
enough. 
At the slightest pause, or at any picking ina 
rut or hard pull, away went the lash at this one 
little mule, until the Englishman could stand it no 








we ; 
“ hy do you whip only that one poor little 
mule?” he asked. 

he Boer smiled indulgently. 

“Oh,” he answered, “he’s von Englismon. I 

lick him for de whole lot—dat’s fun!” 

here was really nothing more for the traveller 
to say, under the circumstances. He could only 
feel a stronger sympathy for the unfortunate 
“Englis” mule. 


—_— 2. @-e——__— 


The First Thing. 


It was during the terrific December gales of a 
year ago, writes a correspondent, that a Yankee 
schooner, flying signals of distress, sailed into 
the Bay of Gibraltar. Almost immediately the 
American vice-consul, with a friend, put off from 
the Calpe Rowing Club piers, to visit her. As they 
clambered up the ship’s ladder, they were welcomed 
by the captain, a jolly Yankee from Plymouth, and 
by his rather gloomy crew. 

“Captain, are you in trouble? Whatcan I do for 
you?” asked the vice-consul, at the same time 
remarking that his friend had that morning arrived 
from New York on the Fiirst Bismarck. 

“Wal, sir! The Lord knows we’ve hed our 
troubles, bein’ fifty-four days out o’ London, an’ no 
nearer New York than this. Two of the lads went 
| over the side in that last blow, an’ our topsails 
| went when them — did. This pesky cargo 0’ 
| chalk hes strained her, so she’s takin’ in water this 
| minute. Thar’s a sight o’ things we needs done, an’ 





we'll be obleeged for your help, o’ course, sir. 
But if this here young man hes just come from 
New York, he can tell us what we want to know 
| afore we does anything else.” 
| The sailors crowded around their captain, and 
listened intently, as he continued: 
“What we want to know is, haow did that 

there Harvard-Yale football game come out in 
November?” 


gathered from the lips of a young Englishwoman | 
whose husband was seriously ill, and who found | 
herself suddenly obliged to undertake a twenty- | 
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Sermons and Cream. 


A New England parish which, since the death 
| of its old pastor, had been without any settled 
minister for some months, had been supplied from 
the neighboring pulpits and from a_ theological 
seminary. At last the parish succeeded in procuring 
a minister, and he was warmly received. 


Not many weeks after his settlement, he stopped 
after Sunday school to talk with one of his new 
parishioners, an apple-cheeked old lady who had 
a large class of boys. ; 

“[’m so glad we’ve finally got a regular minister 
of our own,” said the old lady, shaking the clergy- 
man’s hand with great heartiness; ‘‘we’ve had 
everybody for the last four months!” 

“Well,” said the minister, with a smile, ‘I 
suppose you have had the cream of the ministers 
in this region among reue supplies.” 

“I don’t know about that,” responded the old 
lady, Promptly, with twinkling eyes; “maybe we 
have; but I’m a farmer’s wife, and I’ve always 
thought that when you wanted good cream, you'd 
got to let the milk settle a while, and not keep 
stirring it up all the time!” 


* 
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She Thanked Him. 


An effective reproof was that given by an elderly 
man to a fashionably-dressed young woman who, 
as it seems, must have been surprised out of her 
“manners.” 


The young woman was walking rapidly along a 
street shaded by many trees, when the elderly 
man, coming up behind her, saw a large fuzzy 
caterpillar on the collar of her coat. ys 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, laying a detaining 
hand on ‘her arm as he spoke and removing the 
obnoxious crawler. ‘I wished to take off this cater- 
pillar which was almost at your neck.” ; 

The young woman stared haughtily and with an 
air of resentment at the caterpillar and was about 
to pass on, with no word of thanks. 

“If L made a mistake, and you would gat to 
have the caterpillar replaced, I can easily put it 
| back,” said the gentleman, courteously, suiting the 
action to the word. 

“Oh, no, no, please take it off!” said the young 
woman, her haughtiness quickly vanishing; ‘an 
with the second removal the tT man got his 
“Thank you,” and the caterpillar found another 
resting-place. 
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INFORMERS stand a slim chance in Georgia, 
according to this unique paragraph from a rural 
newspaper: “Any person driving over this bridge 
faster than a walk shall, if a white man, be fined 
five dollars, and if a negro, receive twenty-five 
| lashes—half the penalty to be bestowed on the 
| informer.” — Atlanta Constitution. 
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A Woodland Baby. 


Little Curlyhead, tucked in tight 
Under a blanket snowy white, 
Softly cuddled all in a heap, 
Lay till springtime fast asleep. 
Wake-robin called close to 
her ear, 
“Get up, Curlyhead! May day 





THE YOUTH'’S 


Then it was the ribbon girl's turn for a word: | 
“The card in my basket says, ‘A greeting from | 
May.’ Does it mean the month of May, or this 
one?” holding the little girl’s hand fast in her 
own. 

“Oh,” answered May, with a thoughtful smile, 
“TI think it means the one that you love the best !” 
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A May Frolic. 


To be sure, the clouds are heavy and gray, 
And the rain comes pouring down; 

But we’ll all wear smiles that are happy and gay, 
And not the least mite of a frown; 

We'll have such a frolic as never was seen, 

And we'll crown the baby our May-day queen! 





COMPANION. 


anything,” said Fred, ‘‘but I do wish he’d let us 
work and earn it.” 

‘“Now maybe he would,” said Ted. “I hadn’t 
thought of that. Let’s ask him the very next 
chance we get.” 

‘So they asked him, and, as good luck would 
have it, he needed some one to drop potatoes for 
him. The boys were delighted. 

“‘Won’t we s’prise her, though,” said they. 
And they worked like beavers all the long, warm 
afternoon, and never once felt sorry that they 
had missed a chance to go fishing. 

“T’d rather have this than a string of fish a 
mile long,’”’ said Ted that night. 

“So would I,” said Fred. “Won't she be pleased ! 


She’ll have every single thing she wants, now.” | tocos. 
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NUTS TO GRAGK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


3. 
FLOWERS. 








SPRING 


Three little girls went maying. On low ground 
by the roadside they found a sweet little thiew 
tevlio, and on a warm slope was the spicy flot- 
Hidden under leaves was the fragrant 
girlinta stubuar. In the woods 
they found the fragile mea- 
none, the theapica, with its 
silky leaves, and the snowy 





is here.” 

So out she peeped, dear little 
thing, 

Bonny Baby Fern, round as a 
ring! 





May’s Greeting. 


“( mamma, how nice!” 
cried little May Ward, clap- 
ping her hands, and dancing 
around theroom. ‘*What did 
make you think of anything 
so lovely? Can I go now, 
mamma, right off ?’’ 

“Now is the time, dear. 
The carriage will be ready 
as soon as your hat and coat 
are on.”’ 

May was soon seated be- 
side George, the black coach- 
man, of whom she was very 
fond. She threw frequent 
glances toward a large box 
on the back seat, while her 
tongue kept time with her 
busy, joyous thoughts. It 
was quite a long drive down 
town to Mr. Ward’s dry- 
goods store, whither they 
were bound, and while they 
were on their way there was 
a conversation going on be- 
tween two clerks in this same 





store. It was early in the as 
morning, and customers were . 
few. 


‘What a beautiful day for 
the first of May!’’ remarked 
the girl at the ribbon counter. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the 
zirl that sold veils, “and I 
wish I had nothing to do 
but to stay out in the open 
air allday. I begin to long 
for the country as soon as it 
comes spring; I want to get 
a sight of the woods and the 
wild flowers.” 

“Or even the park,”’ went 
on the ribbon girl. ‘‘It is so 
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TTT, With Rose’s 
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UT oh! she laughed and 
talked aloud, 

And played, she knew no re 

better. 4 


She peeped in every box and book, ~)././ 
And all our nicest pencils took. 
Of course we had to let her. 


HE was so pretty and so 
sweet 
That no one could resist her, 
And even Miss Mary put away 
Her book, as if she’d like to play 








doorbolto, Not far away was 
the fine white tundugron. 
The straw-colored bortwell 
and the molesolonas’s were 
— beginning to open. The 
ast flower they gathered was 
the daintily striped grinps 
tyabue; then they went mer- 
rily home. 
2. 
ANAGRAM. 
But art is gain.—L. R. U. 
“Fragrant, filling the air with 
a strange and wonderful 
sweetness, 
Children, lost in the woods, 
and covered with leaves 
in their slumber.” 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The primals men what the 
finals bring to all the earth. 
Cross- Words. 
Goods cast overboard, 
which remain under water. 
A Western city. 
Annual. 
4. 


RIDDLE. 






Smooth and green, or fine and 





white, 

Both for a May day warm and 
bright; 

Fine and white or smooth and 
reen, 





Le) Te 


little siste:. 


May 
crowned her. 


her crown, 


<A. Her 


isifor. 





T recess-time, our Queen of 
With lovely flowers we 


But deary me! she tumbled down, 
And bumped her head and lost 


tears just almost drowned 


Both should be for a sweet 
May queen. 


5. 
REVERSED SYLLABLES. 
Our — — fun is really 
here, 
The —— —— not be warm, I 
fear. 








Let us —— unpleasant weath- 
er 


And —— —— sunshine alto- 
gether. 

must take with us —— 
ood; 

— — wheat muffins would 
be good. 


We 


The —— sang up in the tree, 
And — came and spoke 
to me. 





Do not —— me for my care ; 
I must again —— —— my hair. 


His —— voice rang out again. 
“We must be off by nine — 


(her! “A —— will take the crowd. 
— — horns, and play them 
loud.” 





hard to be shut away from 
the freshness from morning 
till night.” 

It was just at this time 
that Mr. Ward’s little six- 
year-old May appeared at 
the entrance. Her long yel- 
low hair had been blown 
about by the wind, her cheeks 
were rosy, and her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure; al- 
together she looked as bright 
as the morning itself. She 
was a familiar figure in her 


“Tye 


























6. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 






My 1, 2, 3 is a watering- 
place 

My 1, 2,3, 41s a mineral. 

My 2, 3 is a parent. 

My 2, 3, 4 is equality. 

My 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is a Weapon. 

My 5, 6, 7 is a series. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is a bird. 
f 
PIL. 


“Trashew rof het Yam! orf 
paphy Greet 
Doyat lhals lal erh wordy 


grbin,— 
Eth ovel fo dink, eth yjo, het 








father’s store, and the two 
girls that had been talking 
together caught sight of her 
at once. 

“There’s May, the dar- 
ling!” said one. 

“O.0-h!” eried the other, 
for the little girl bounded for- 
ward, her hands filled with 
the prettiest May baskets you 
ever saw. Such dainty bas- 
kets, to suit the pale-tinted 




















Like Rose’s little 


HEN fast asleep she fell at last, 
And though of course we 
missed her, 
We thought "twas best that every day 
We did not have a guest to stay, 


sister. 





ragec, 

Nemhy fo meleten nad arec, 

Winkong elw] ot berlecate 

Thiw gons dna ehu adn rast 
nad tsate, 

Ithw deertn ghtli dan ouhty- 
luf echre, 

Het sasloups fo eth wen-bron 


age. 
—Pharl Dawol Moneres. 
“Yam Yad.” 
8. 
BRANCHES OF TREES. 


Take one cutting each of 
4 maple, birch, locust, syca- 








ribbons and the pink and 
white arbutus! 

May left twoof these beau- 
ties at the ribbon and veil counter, and others 


just beyond. Then she darted back to the door 
for more. 


One had been prepared for each saleswoman, | one thing, as if she might have it!”’ said Teddie, 
and George handed them down faster than May as he sat with his twin brother on the back 
could carry them in. But the dancing feet never doorstep. 


tired of their happy work, and customers stopped 


to watch the pretty seene, and smiled, thinking when there are two big boys like us to look out 
of the thoughtful heart that had planned such a | for her.” 


pleasure. 


At last the baskets were all distributed, and | wished her name was Mary!” 


nobody had been skipped, and it seemed as 
though the store 


ful odor of May flowers. 
7 May stopped at the counter near the door. 
Aren’t they sweet ?” she said. 
Sweet!” echoed the girl that had been longing 
for the woods, 
come right into the store, I am so grateful!” | 


gradually filled with the delight- | laughed Fred. 


The Twins’ Little Sister. 
“Tt does seem, when Little Sister only wants 


“I think so, too,” said Freddie, ‘‘’specially 


“Don’t you think, she said yesterday she 


***Cause ‘Mary had —’ Oh, my! did you ever!” 


“Yes, sir!” said Ted. “And she ought to. 
Never was a sweeter Little Sister.’’ 

““Why, say!” cried Fred. ‘“I'o-morrow’s May 
day. I ’most forgot that. And I’ve got the 
greatest idea !’’ 

“Tell it quick, then,” said Ted. 

“Why, you see, I heard mamma talking to 
Little Sister about May-baskets. I guess she’s 
going to make one for her. Now we’ll just 
borrow the clothes-basket —” 

“Don’t say another word. I see! I see!” 

Just about dusk there was a loud knock at the 
front door. “Oh, maybe it’s a basket!” cried 


“*There’s plenty of ’em at Farmer Grub’s,” said 
| Ted. 


“T know it. 


More’n fifty,” said Fred. 

“But that’s all the good ’twill do us,” said Ted. 
“I feel as if spring herself had | “Catch him giving away anything!” 

“I don’t know as we want him to give away 


a look of surprise. 





Little Sister, and ran to open it. 
‘What a big May-basket!”’ said mamma, with 





“Oh, it’s just what I wanted!” cried Little | 
Sister. ‘‘Who could have done it?” | 
Eupora 8S. BuUMSTEAD. 


more, cherry, holly, alder and 

hemlock; graft them on a 

well-pruned chestnut with 

only two branches remaining, 
and you will have a tree famous in the history of 
one of the original thirteen states. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Horse-chestnut-tree. 

2. Bay, willow, pine, cypress, juniper, oak, mag- 
nolia, pepper, blue gui, holly, thorn, umbrella, 
fig, palm, bamboo. 

3. “Ope, willing earth, to-day, 

Our offerings receive 
Close o’er the roots we lay, 
And bid our offerings live. 
Spare, kindly Time, the trees 
We — within the turf; 
Give them thy light, O sky— 
Give them thy life, O earth!” 

4. Ash, Rowan-tree, Beech, Orange, Redwood, 

Date-palm, Aspen, Yew—Arbor Day. 


5. Charter Oak. Hemlock. Royal Oak. Bay. 
Treaty Elm. Cherry-tree. Apple-tree. Laurel. 
Cedar of Lebanon. Pine. Sequoia Gigantea. 


Linden (Unter den Linden). 
6. “April showers bring forth May flowers.” 


7. “Aye be sticking in a tree, for it will grow 
while you are sleeping.” 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORTIFICATIONS.— 
The Fortifications bill, which has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, authorizes expen- 


ditures to the amount of a little more than eleven | 


million dollars. This is about three times as 
much as was appropriated for the same purposes 


last year; but the increased appropriation is in | 


pursuance of the policy strongly recommended by 
the Secretary of War, who showed in his last 
report that at the rate at which the work has 
been proceeding under recent appropriations by 
Congress it would take twenty-two years to supply 
the armament for the eighteen important ports 
which it is intended to fortify, and seventy years 
to complete the emplacements and platforms for 
the armament. 

Tne Otympic GAMmEs.—The American 
athletes who went to Athens to take part in the 
Olympie games carried off several of the prizes. 
Garrett, captain of the Princeton team, beat the 
Greeks at their ancient sport of throwing the 
diseus, and was first in the shot-putting contest. 
Burke of Boston won the 100-metre and the 400- 
metre races; Clark of Boston led in the broad 
jump and the high jump; Curtis of Boston won 
the 110-metre hurdle race; Hoyt of Boston won 
the pole jump, with Tyler of Princeton second , 
Connolly of Boston led in the hop, step and 
jump; and the Paine brothers of Boston won the 
rifle and revolver contests. The long-distance | 
race from Marathon to Athens, over the route | 
followed by the messenger who, more than | 
twenty centuries ago, carried the news of the 
defeat of the Persians, was won by Louis, nf 
Greek, and the second and third in the lists were | 
also Greeks. The distance is twenty-six miles. 


EXPULSION OF AN AMERICAN MISSION- 
ARY.—Early in February the Rev. George P. 
Knapp, a missionary of the American Board at 
Bitlis, in Asia Minor, was arrested by the 
‘Turkish authorities, charged with inciting sedition 
among the Armenians. The accusations are said 
to have been based on statements made by an 
Armenian prisoner under torture, and investiga- 
tions made by Minister Terrell and the British 
consul indicated that there was no foundation 
for them. .Mr. Terrell intervened to prevent the 
trial of the case by the local authorities, and 
insisted thai if the charges were to be pressed, 
it must be at Constantinople. Recently the 
governor of Bitlis expelled Mr. Knapp from that 
city, and he was taken first to Diarbekir, and 
then to Alexandretta, with the purpose of sending 
him out of the country. 





A MISSIONARY CRISIS IN TURKEY.—In 
England and France, as well as in this country, 


grave uneasiness has been caused by reports that) & 


the sultan had signed an irade for the expulsion 
of all Protestant and Catholic missionaries from 
the Asiatic provinces. The Turkish government 
professes that it does not contemplate a general 
expulsion, but at the same time affirms its right 
to send out of the country any missionaries whose 
attitude disturbs the peace of the people. Its 
course in the case of Mr. Knapp shows the ease 
with which charges of that kind can be made, 
and the accused persons deported without trial. 
The right of French missionaries te reside and 
carry on their work in Turkey is guaranteed by 
treaty ; and as our own treaty with Turkey gives 
us all the rights of the ‘“‘most favored” nation, it 
would seem that our missionaries are entitled to 
the same privileges as the French. 


A MorMON MANIFESTO.—The recent admis- 
sion of Utah as a state lends special interest to a 
manifesto issued by the heads of the Mormon 
Church at the close of the semi-annual conference 
of the church at Salt Lake City. In this 
manifesto reference is made to the act of two 
leading Mormons in accepting nominations to 
political office last year without securing the 
consent of the First Presidency, the governing 
authority of the Mormon Church; and the rule is 
proclaimed that no Mormon holding any office in 
the church shall hereafter accept any political 
nomination without the permission of the author- 
ities of the church. The conference emphasized 
its position by deposing from his office as apostle 
in the church Moses Thatcher, one of the two 
men complained of for accepting a nomination 
without authority last year. 


ELECTIONS IN CUBA.—Cuba has nominally 
the privilege of electing thirty deputies to the 
Congress, the popular branch of the Spanish 
Cortes. The franchise is, however, so restricted 
by tax-paying and othér qualifications that it is 
exercised by only a small part of the population. 
Under such conditions as at present prevail, an 
election, in the usually accepted sense of the 
term, is impossible. At the polling which took 
place on the twelfth of April, in connection with 
the general election in Spain, almost no candi- 
dates were in the field save those of the govern- 
ment or “‘union constitutional” party, and of | 
these four only were native Cubans. Among 
the others were several officers of the Spanish 
army and the editors of two Madrid newspapers. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv. 





| STA MPS, 100 diff., Venezuela,ete.,l0c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. 
1s List free. C.Stegmann,5%1 Cote Brilant Av.,St.Louts,Mo. 
Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, 

= that created such 
FREE. a sensation at the 
Cycle Shows, sent to Bicycle Riders for 4c. 
in Stamps for mailing expenses. HULBERT BROS. 
& COMPANY, 26 West 23d Street, New York. 
yourself of scribbling. We introduce 
writing poe for office and home use. 
Illustrated cireular and sample free, 
10,000 Improved American Typewriters sold 
since last July. Introduction price ®8.00. 
WD. Wamot, Mf rs. Agent, 353 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 
Pc hath an Milhes Lent Relnentthiak dies Meni hentia, hentai 


PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair talling. 

Soc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
50c. Dr. BELDEN Prorpriberary Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
others. . Type-setting 
$5. PRESS for( presses, type, cards, 
a@ small paper $44 {| MERIDEN, - 
needed, A child can make it 
Here’s Bubble Blower, a scientific nov- 
elty. Blows monster bubbles and fur- 
ALLOO! CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
2% aroll. syds. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


SOs 
CROUP REMEDY. 
years it has never failed to cure any kine 
. DO YOUR OWN Saves money! Makes 
easy, printed rules. 
cards, circulars, &cf ete., to fa 

ONE PINT OF LEMON JELLY 5 

For 5c. in stamps we will senda package = ® 
CHAS. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N.Y. 

nishes endless amusement fer old and 
WwW Prices from 2¥c. to 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
of Croup. Trial package by mart!, 10 cents. Box, 
money printing for 
PRINTING Stamp for catalogue, 
Press for printing’ KELSEY 
of our Acidulated Gelatine. No Lemons 
for boys and girls. The Balloon 
F U N ! young. Bent post-paid for ie. each, #1 
r doz. . oz.) for bubble parties. 
ao Ba IN BUBBLE a 
Samples mailed free. 
a 





84 Market St., 418 Areh St., PHILADELPHIA, 












RS’ MITTS. 


1a. YOUTHS’. Canvas 
Back @ Leather Palm «25 
1x. YOUTHS’. 
Full Leather . . . 50 








| 6x. AMATEURS’. Oil 
H Tan Stock, Well Padded -79 
f 5x. MEN’S. 

Leather, Well Padded $1 


Sent on receipt of price 
and We. for postage. 


TENNIS RACKETS. 


JUVENILE, MAGIC, STANDARD, AMER. TATE, Jr, 
$1.00. $2.00. $3.00. $4.00. 
Other Rackets at $5.50 and $7.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 










Catalogue of Lawn Tennis and Base Ball Goods, 
ete., also Catalogue . 
of Bicycles and Sundries will be Mailed Free. 
THE HORACE PARTRIDCE CO., 


Athletic Outfitters, 
335 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EARN A TRICYCLE. 


We wish tointroduce our 
Teas, Spices and Bakin 

Powder. Sell 301bs. an 

we will give you a Fairy 
Tricycle ; sell 251bs. fora 
Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain ; 50 lbs. for a Gold 
Watch and Chain ; 751bs. 














a Beautiful Gold Ring. 
| Express prepaid if cash 
is sent for goods, Write 
for catalog and order 
fe} sheet. 


W. G. BAKER, 


a) SPRINGFIELD, - - Mass. 


$150.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 
for selling “Story of Spain and Cuba.” 

The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Md., offer $150.00 to any one selling in 8 months 175 
copies of their new book, “ Story of Spain and Cuba.” 
Premiums and liberal com plecion given for any quan- 
= sold. This is one of fhe greatest selling books 
out. Many agents make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 
A graphic account of the present war 
gle for liberty is given. 
500 pp. Freight paid and credit given, 50c. 
of le, is sent for postage. 


FOR> THE 
ASU KOE VAD PID AG 


Especially valuable for rough or chapped skin — 
sunburn—tan. The most delicate emollient made. 
By mail, 2% cents, m tubes. 


THE MAYELL-HOPP CO.. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Deeccccccooooooooooooos 
@ FOR EVERY CYCLIST. 
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driver, Awl, Wrench. Allin one light, compact 

combination, finely finished, nickeled. We ghs 
Length closed 3 in. If your hardware 

dealer hasn’t it we will send it on receipt of @ 

45 cents. Stamps taken. 

THE L. 8. STARRETT CO., Box 35, ATHOL, MASS. © 
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COMPANION 
TOOL. FOLDED 
Three tools you are always needing: Screw- 
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Takes 25 perfect pictures with one loading: 
Carr in pocket as easily as a watch. Cannot 





. Nota toy buta practical scientific camera, 
So simple a boy or girl can take good pictures with 


on — of price, $3. nd for Free 
gra and book “All About the Kombi.” We do devel- 
oping. KOMBI CAMERA CO., 132 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 





fora an Se 10 Ibs. for | 


an 
100 beautiful illustrations, | 





















ll,Ink & Stam or name, town 
‘at Rect is TL, al hd | Oe setsce on, 15¢ 
ALAR DIE ae Clothing. cic. 
as —=—S_—« 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13 up, 
RubberStampCo.A 1. NewHaven,Conn 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ECGLESTON'’s THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS. 


Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts itself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
ball in the cup presses back the 
intestines just as a person does with the 
finger. With light pressure the Hernia is held se- 
eurely day and night, and a radical cure certain. It is 
easy. durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
c. i EGGLESTON & CO.,1202 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Beeman’s— _"HE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


. CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda ‘Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for- 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


There is just a little ap- 
petizing bite to HIRES 
Rootbeer; just a smack 
of life and good flavor 
done up in temperance 
style. Pest by any test. 


Made only by The Charles FE. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2c. packace makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON THE SHARP ENDS OF 


15c. Rocking -Chairs 


Per pair, post- Prevent base-boards and 
aid; 2 pairs [4 furniture being scratched. 
or 25 centa. Fit any Rocker. 3 

~/ If your dealer don’t sell them 
—S send to us. ZZ 
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Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 
Thousands of Miles in Use. 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Freight 


paid. Take no other. Catalogue free. 
MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE €0., CHICAGO, TLL. 
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| ALL ABOUT POULTRY for 1°96 fora 
| 2c. stamp. 20 pages. Subjects: Profitable 
Poultry-Keeping; Capons; A Duck Farm; 
How and When to Dispose of Poultry; 

to Feed; Incubators, ete. Also catalogue 
and description of choice poultry and eggs s 


and poultry supplies. Send 2-cent stam 
| @. M. T. JOHNSON, Box 10, Binghamton, NY. 


HE T in every town in 

ae A et WANTED the U.S. CLUB 

[REA WE! AGENTS. Good incomes made. 

ae L Rig presents with every sale. Send 

| his ad. and 1I6c. in stamps, and 

we will mail 4 pound best T, any 
kind, and full particulars. 

The Great American Tea Co., 

31 — 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


$5 00 Box 289, Y. C. 












The 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 





Sample photo and booklet 


Jor tro” cent stamps, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, aid, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis. 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


e 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
have found it invaluable. Taken regularly in 
small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
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PATENTED 
DEC. 17, 1895 


The Publishers of the 


ments they have made for 


Send a Postal Card to 











“Washington, ’96.” 


send to the Secretary, or other member of any 
Endeavor Society, full particulars of the arrange- 


to raise the money for sending one or more Delegates 
to the Y. P. S.C. E. Convention at Washington. 


full address and the name of your Society. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


j | 203 Columtus Avenve, Boston, Mass. 
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us at once, giving your 
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RiGHT-HANDEDNESS.—The question when 
man became right-handed was recently debated 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Some anthropologists think that primitive man 
was ambidextrous, using both hands equally. 
Among the reasons given for this view is the fact 
that the stone implements and rough drawings 
made by early races of men are so shaped as to 
suggest that both hands were used with equal 
skill in forming them. Anthropoid apes are 
ambidextrous. On the other hand, those who 
think that man began by being right-handed 
point to the fact that in primitive languages 
words denoting the left hand always signify 
something degenerate and inferior. 

Arr ON MArs.—All readers are aware that 
Mars is a planet which, when studied with the 
telescope, seems to present several wonderful 
resemblances to the earth. It looks as though its 
surface were divided between areas of water and 
of land, and it has white caps resembling snow 
around its poles, which increase and decrease in | 
extent according to the seasons there. Some 
persons are disposed to believe that Mars is 
inhabited ; but it is evident that it cannot have 
inhabitants with a physical organization resem- 
bling ours unless it possesses a good supply of air. 
Formerly it was generally believed that the 
spectroscope gave evidence of the existence of a 
sufticiently abundant atmosphere on Mars; but | 
last year Mr. Campbell of the Lick Observatory 
announced that the powerful instruments used 
by him did not show that Mars has an atmos- 
phere. Monsieur Janssen, the veteran French 
astronomer, having called in question the correct- 
ness of Mr. Campbell’s conclusions, the latter 
has recently reiterated them. He says his 
observations do not prove that Mars has no 
atmosphere at all, but that what atmosphere it 
(oes possess is too rare to have been detected by 
the spectroscopic observations hitherto made. If 
it ever is detected he believes it will prove to be 
not more than one-fourth as extensive as the 
earth’s atmosphere, and its density at the planet’s 
surface only about half as great as that of the air 
at the summit of the Himalaya Mountains. A 
question for debate is whether man-like creatures 
could live in such an atmosphere. 

CURIOSITIES OF SEEING.—A correspondent 
of Nature inquires whether anybody has ever 
noticed that young children sometimes make 
drawings of objects upside down. He tells of 
two boys who, at an early stage in their artistic 
efforts, drew locomotives with the wheels up and 
the smokestack down, and one of these boys 
always preferred in looking at a picture to hold it 
upside down. The correspondent thinks this 
tay have some relation to the fact that images on 
the retina of the eye are reversed. He also 
relates the experience of a lady in India who 
oiten noticed that natives, on taking up a photo- 
graph to look at it, replaced it upside down. 

A Moror BicycLe.— An application of the 
gasoline motor to a bicycle, as contrived by Mr. 
N. S. Hopkins, is described in the Scientific 
American. The motor, which is said to be able 
to propel the wheel with its rider on moderate 
grades, weighs only 8% pounds. The rider 


controls the machine and regulates the speed 


from the saddle. If desired, the motor can be 
(lisconnected temporarily from the gearing, and 
the wheel driven in the usual manner by the 
pedals. 


LIQUID WHEN CoLp, SOLID WHEN Hor.— 

It is said that in Germany a compound named 
cryostase has been discovered, composed of 
phenol, camphor, saponine and turpentine, which 
has the extraordinary property of becoming 
liquid when its temperature is lowered below the 
freezing point, and of returning to the solid state 
upon being heated again. 
SURRENDER BY TELEPHONE.—A recent 
incident in the war in Cuba illustrates the novel 
possibilities of modern appliances. A Cuban 
seneral, Pablo Olivia, arrived at the outskirts of 
a town defended by a Spanish garrison. He 
found a telephone, and securing connection with 
the fort, summoned the commandante to sur- 
render. Whea his demand was refused he called 
back over the wire that unless the commandante 
changed his mind within an hour he would burn 
the town. 
the fort again, and found the garrison ready to 
surrender, upon which he entered the town 
Without firing a shot. 

DRINKING BY INstincT.—Some discussion 
las lately occurred in scientific journals on the 


question whether newly hatched chickens will | 


drink water if the mother hen does not set them 
the example. Mr. H. W. Elliott, in a letter to 
Science, answers positively that chickens will 
drink of their own accord. He has frequently 
placed a dish of water before a brood hatched the 
day before, and observed the chickens, without 
any maternal teaching or assistance, putting their 
bills into the water and lifting up their heads to 
Swallow it, in the manner of full-gre-vn fowls. 


At the end of the hour he called up | 












For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.’ 


They will not 


the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 


use 
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WESTVALE WOOLEN MILL, 





for Men’s and Women’s Suits. Ma 


Natural Wool Homespuns. 
styles. Light, Stylish Goods that 
show dust. 54 inches wide. 


Samples; 25C- to $1.00 per 
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It Induces Sleep. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. T. 
says: 
motes digestion.’’ 


LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, 
**It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
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pink, blue, nile, 
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Stylish Waist, 


Post- 
$| 0 paid. 
This Ladies’ Shirt 


this sea- 
pate 


corn ane | 
(Alsc 


> a and - white stripes | 
for mourn- 
ing. ) Well-made through. | 
bound seams ; 
full sleeve ; high collar. 


Price, $1.00 post-paid. 


latest 


@ o8 @ Shirt Waist Set FREE. 


To every COMPANION reader ordering 
a waist and mentioning this advertise- 


@ @D 
Shaughnessy Bros., 


be sent free of charg: 


NEW 


ment a very pretty — Waist Set wil | 


4 wes 125th St., 
YORK. 





Waist is tastefully made | 
of very fine Pereales and 
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BROWN’S 
French Dressing ; 


lasting and reliable 
Polish which does not hurt the shoe N] 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. It + 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags i 


is a brilliant, 
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and Harness for forty years .and is f 
known everywhere . 


BE SURE You Get BROWN’ S! 
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Drink 


Pure 
Water 


—filtered water. But get the right filter. 
There’s one that’s best for many reasons— 
one reason is the perfect automatic clean- 
ing device. To learn the other reasons, send 
for book about the “Crystal Fountain” 
Germ-proof Filter. Free fortheasking. 

Also Gravity Filters, in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Rock Tube. 

The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 

Filter Dept. ‘*A.”” Buffalo, XN. Y., U. 8. A 
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There was a girlin our town 
And sh* was wondrous 


fair, 
She = some Cupid hair 


pins 
In her rebellious hair; 
Now every lock in beauty 
blends 
Like gleams of golden 


mist, 
And for a nickel you can 
ave 
The charm— 


it’s in the TWIST. 


Made by 

RICHAKDSON 
ELONG 

Bros., 


Philadelphia. 





ited C.talo-ue Free. 


Warren 8t., N.Y. 


Iust: City. 
316 Western Boul., N.Y. City. 1217 Bedford Av., Brooklyn,N.Y. 








Ice Cream 


made in 


LIGHTNING 
FREEZER 


is the cheapest, quickest 
and easiest dainty des- 
sert that can be served. 
‘*Freezers and Freez- 
ing,” with recipes by 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, free. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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INVALIDS & CHILDREN 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! , 
_Jo n Carle & Sons, | New York. 
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on the 
Bicycle in 
Question 
The Hawthorne— 
highest grade that can be, $65. Others, 
good enough for ee riders $45 and Jess. Other 


Bicycles may THE HAWTHORAE, none 
can be any better. Our werd for that. Do you care 
to pay $25 or $35 more for a “wheel” upon which 


M,” a beautifully 
illustrated and typographically perfect book, that 
tells only of bicycles and cycling sundries, | 
tells all about them. We’ll mail it Pyy for the 
asking. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

ttt to 116 Michigan Ave., | al 
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A x instrument at wholesale price. 


Pianos! ORGANS! FREE! . 


| TEST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUR OWN ae. 


PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25-°° UP 


CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 
NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGUE. 


A work of art illustrated in 10 colors. its Weight 
inGold. We pay ebar sqeccn 5 on it —_ send it REE all you 


do is to to-da: 
~ the old established neues of CORNISH & CO., the only 


‘ou_from_ $25.00 to $250.00. 
CO., Estab. 30 years, Washington, N.J. 
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STAMPS ! 300 fine, mixed Victoria, Cape 
e of G. H.., , Japan, ete., with 
Bane fame pT only soe, New s80pp. Price 
Li ree. nis wanted at 50 per cent. com 
ST ANBAR St \MP CO.. 4 Nicholson Pl., St 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & C mf. Stamps be vught 
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FREE 
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| Ask Your Dresemeker or Dry Goods Dealer 


if they use or have for sale the 


Duplex Eagle Dress Bone 


and send us this information with their name and 
your own and we will send you free of expense 
enough of these celebrated bones for a dress 


Cheaper and Better than Whalebone. 


Unlike any other Dress Bone.—Warranted not 
to dry, split or break.—Affected by nothing. 
Last forever.— Once tried, always used.— Leading 
dressmakers endorse them.—All sizes. — Sold 
everywhere. Address, 

J. JANOWITZ, Sole Maker, 135 Grand St., NEW YORK 
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ARTFORD Sing le-Tube 

Tires are the standard sin- 

gle-tubes. Their success has 

caused a host of imitations. 

But who will have imitations 

when he can have the genuine? 
IF IT'S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York 





Chicago. 
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i Davidson ies iS 
ha 

have been the standard; quality and durabil- k3 

$ ity have made their reputation world-wide. be 
* CENTRAL 8@., N. Y., Jan. 3, '9. he 
I prefer your rubber goods to othe rs, espe ip 

bs | cially your syringe, which I always spec ity, to 
& =my patients. W. P. WiLcox, M. » 
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THE DAVIDSON SYRINGE, 


THE DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY. 
BOSTON MASS. 





Made of the finest Para Rubber, not cheap 
gum; the metal parts pure block tin,not lead; 
the valves are all ground into their seats. 


> Davidson Syringe, No. 1, outs s 
ou cannot buy it of your di "2 
S jealer, don't take any said cot 

as good," but write to us; su 

cases we send it post-paid on Lt, 2 price. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 
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“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDaxoPOLISHED} APPLIED sm0POLISHED 

WITH ACLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH.” 
Morse Bros .Props..@anton, Mass.USA 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
= to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us befure the date opposite your 
name on ag paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Persons may be born with color-blindness, or 
they may acquire it in after life. In the former 
case color-blindness is not, strictly speaking, a dis- 
ease, but an imperfection of vision dependent upon 
some unknown cause. Its appearance in later life 
is significant of many diseases of the eye. 

Color-blindness, especially that form of it which 
exists from birth, may be of any degree up to an 
inability to recognize any color whatever, so that 
the whole external world looks gray, like an 
engraving. Cases of this extreme kind are rare; 
but cases in which the blindness is limited to one 
or two or a group of colors are frequent enough. 

The scientific explanation of color-blindness is 
easily understood and very interesting. It is based 
upon the theory that there are in the eye three 
sets of nerves, which correspond to the funda- 
mental or primary colors. Perception of any one 
of these primary colors arises from the stimulation 
of the corresponding nerve by the light which is 
reflected from the color. Sensation to the remain- 
ing colors originates through a varying mixture of 
stimulation of two or all of the nerves. 

Partial color-blindness, then, is simply the ina- 
bility of any one of the nerves to correspond to 
proper stimulation; an inability which not only 
renders the afflicted person unable to distinguish 
a particular color,—red, green, or violet, as the 
case may be,—but makes him “blind” to all com- | 
pound colors into which the primary color enters. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the affected 
nerves are entirely insensible, for that would 
imply that the colored object would either be un- 
apparent or seen as entirely colorless. Each of | 
the groups of nerves of which we have spoken is | 
set in action by all kinds of colored light, but to 
different degrees of intensity. Some nerves are | 
affected most strongly by rays from red objects, 
less so by yellow, still less by green, and least of 
all by violet colors. These nerves are designated 
as the nerves for the perception of red. Other 
nerves respond more strongly to yellow, others to 
green, and so on. 

Color-blindness may exist for years undiscovered, 
to be disclosed at last by the committal of some 
gross mistake, like that of the tailor who wanted 
to mend a black coat with a patch of red. 

The fault is one which can never be cured, al- 
though many persons, relying upon the brilliancy 
which certain colors present over others, appear 
to be able to correct their error of sight. 
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FLAT-IRONS AND HOUSE NUMBERS. 


It needs but a backward glance to assure the 
veriest grumbler that, so far as the conveniences 
of life are concerned, he lives in a day of privileges. 
What housewife would now satisfy herself without 
flat-irons for smoothing and glossing her linen? 
Her ancestress, even as late as the time of Eliza- 
beth and James L., had to be content to use large 
heated stones. These were inscribed with texts of 
Scripture, and were as well recognized household 
articles as are our Own smoothing-irons. 

In an article in Notes and Queries is found a 
quotation from an old English book which says, 
“She that wanteth a sleek-stone to smooth her 
Imen will take a pebble.” 

It was a big step forward when these smooth 
stones were superseded by box-irons. The box 
held charcoal, and not heated irons, such as were 
used much later. But ii we should find it trouble- 
some to get along without flat-irons, we should be 
yet more so if deprived of some of our other privi- 
leges, such, for example, as the numbers on city 
houses. 

Think of having to look for a “Mr. Jones, in 
Whitechapel, not far from the Blue Boar.” There 
were days when the house number was an unknown 
thing, and only business signs, coats of arms, and 
house names marked the different buildings. 

Berlin is about to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the house number. It was in 1795 that 
the city was first numbered. 

Did these good old German innovators put odd 
humbers on one side of their streets and even 
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numbers on the other? No. 
the Brandenburg gate and numbered straight | 
ahead, taking no account of change of street. 

As they proceeded the numbers grew higher, the 
height to which they attained being limited only | 
by the supply of houses. The first house they 
numbered was number one, the last—the number 
that betokened the total number of houses in the 
city. Not the best method of numbering, but 
infinitely better than no method at all. 


AMUSING REPLIES. 


When Sir Rowland Hill revolutionized the British 
post-office by intreducing cheap postage, one of 
his devices for facilitating the operation of Ins 
scheme was the prepayment of letters and other 
mailable matter by means of small adhesive paper 
labels, representing a duty of a penny and two- 
pence. Now two billions six hundred and thirty- 
two millions of bits of paper are stamped, gummed 


They started from | 





and sent annually to the post-offices of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Baines, a former inspector-general | 
of mails, tells this aneedote about the indirect 
usefulness of postage-stamps. 


It is known that the blank margin of postage- 
stamps is useful in many ways. Once, ata Midland 
post-office, a little girl came to the counter and 
asked for some “‘plaister” from the postage-stamps. 

“What do you want it for?” the postmaster 
asked. ; 

“Please, sir, we want it for mending feyther’s 
nose,”’ the girl replied. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, the novelist, was a post- 
office surveyor, and once being at an Irish post- 
office on_a Sunday wished to inspect the official 
books. The postmaster suggested that as the day 
was not one on which he transacted business the 
inspection be deferred till Monday. 

“ll sit where | am until the books are pro- 
duced,” said the irritated surveyor. 

“Then, sir,” answered the postmaster, “you'll 
just sit there till you die.” Exit Mr. Trollope. 

Mr. Baines also teils of an Lrishman who applied 
to a postmaster for a money-order. When the 
ap — gave his name, the clerk, not catching it, 
asked: 

“How do you spell it?” 

“Sure,” answered the Irishman, “and if a fine 
clerk like you can’t spell it, how d’ye think a poor 
man like me can?” 


YOUNG LIONS. 
The author of “Lion-Hunting in Somaliland,” 


good” when the merchant urges 





Captain Melliss, was not long in the country | 
before he captured two very young lions, after | 
killing their mother. They soon grew tame, 
though they scratched and bit when they were | 
taken captive, and afforded much amusement to | 
the hunter and his native servants. 


“Soft, fluffy-haired little creatures,” they already 
showed signs of what they were to be, both in 
their faces and in their manner of moms about. 
After nightfall they loved to prowl forth into the 

at their long ropes and calling 
to each other with their soft, kittenish voices. 

Sometimes the whole camp would be shouting 
with laughter to see the little things make ready 
to stalk the milch-goat that had been obtained to 
suckle them. 

Within a week the hunters captured another 
pair, several sizes larger than the first. One of 
them soon died, having refused to eat, and the 
other was savage and uner roachable, till at last 
the little ones, which had hitherto been kept away 
from her for prudential reasons, were brought into 
her presence, 

Her 4° yo was inexpressible. She rolled 
over on her back, as if inviting them to play 
caressed them, purred loudly and even uti red 
cries of delight. “A pretty and touching sight,” 
the Englishman anu. 

After that the big young lioness was another 
creature, and would even allow herself to be held 
upon her captor’s knee, provided one of the little 
ones was taken up with her. If she was separated 
from them she became once more a fury. 


darkness, tuggin 


NO TROUBLE TO MARRY. 


An amusing story is told of the way in whicha 
New England couple were married over fifty years 
ago in a small New Hampshire town. 


The minister had a sawmill which occupied 
many of his week-day hours, and he was standing 
in the door of this sawmill one bright September 
morning, when a horse came along the road which 
wound down to the mill. On the horse was a 
young man, @ member of the minister’s congrega- 

jon, and a pretty young woman from one of the 
neighboring villages. 

ie minister looked at them for a moment, and 
then said cheerfully, “Want to get married, I 
reckon?” 
' —— replied the young man, with an ingenuous 
lush. 

“Do you take this woman for your wedded wife? 
You needn’t get off the horse,” said the minister. 

“I do,” replied the young man. 

“And do you take this man to be your wedded 
husband?” continued the minister. 

“I do,” said the pretty bride. 

“Very well, then, you can drive on,” said the 
aga and forthwith he resumed his work in 

1e mill, 


ONE REASON FOR WAR. 


The Chicago Record quotes an ex-governor of 
Wisconsin as telling a little joke upon himself. 
He was in the Union army during the Civil War, it 
appears, and leaves us to understand that he is 
“plain” in his personal appearance. 

One summer I met an ex-rebel down East, one 
of those lank Southerners with a face so long that 
he could eat oats out of achurn. He looked me 
over, up and down, two or three times each way, 
and then he said: 

“Is that the gov’nor of Wisconsin?” 


+S. 
“Fit in the war, eh?” 
“Ves ” 


“We-el, if all the Yanks had been as homely as 
he is, we'd be a-fighting ’em yit!” ? 


HANDY NEWSPAPER. 


Probably the oddest journal in the world is a 
Spanish illustrated comic weekly, called The Cut 
Cloth (La Tela Cortada), which is printed on cloth 
the size of a handkerchief, and costs five cents a 
number. 

After it has been read it is to be put into water, 
when the ink disappears and leaves a handkerchief 
behind. Such a publication, one would think 
must commend itself to readers of an economical 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sap 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best re- 
sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 
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‘Do Not Stammer.” 


Established 1884. 
Is endorsed by BIisHop Cyrus D. Foss, M. E. 





pe School Pins 


Cut 3 Size. 4ny1 2,3 or 4 letters, with ©%+ 4 Size. 
or without 96, 97, 98 or 99. 
Enamelled in one or two col- 
ors. Sample by mail, silver 
late, 10c.; per dozen, $1. 
ample by pag cy fg 
ver, 25c.; per dozen, $2.50. 
Katalog Free. 





No. 11. 


No. 21. 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 
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Ex-Postmaster Gen., Phila.,and PROF. HORATIO 
C. Woop, M.D., LL. D., University of Pa., Phila. 


Send for so-page hook to PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITU » 1033 Spring Garden St., -» Pa. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder. 
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Remember ! 


You are wasting money 

when you buy cheap binding 

instead of the dest. 
Remember there is no “ just as 


something else for 


. & Nt 


e 
-” mark } 


BA 
pecistene? t 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for «S.H. & M.” on the Laédel, 
and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you, 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, to 
fhe S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 








. & D’s Championship Ball. 


Adopted by the U. 8S. National Association. 


. & D’s **Pim”’ Racket. 


Same as used by Dr. Pim, World’s Champion. 


WwW 
WwW 
W. & D’s ‘* Campbell ’’ Racket. 
Used and endorsed by O. 8. Campbell, Ex- 
Champion of the United States. 
WwW 
WwW 


- & D’s **Sears’’ Racket. 


Used by F. H. Hovey, Champion of the U. S. 
. & D’s Tennis Guide. 
By mail, 15 cents. 
Our Goods are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
CATALOGUE, Containing Rules, FREE. 
WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington St., BOSTON. 





Sanitary 





derive their value from the 
superior quality of the Palmer 
Fabric, which is patented. 





During the past three 
years more _ Bicycle 
Races have been won 
on PALMER’ TIRES 
than on all other 
makes. 


Ft 


Upon the Bicycle 
Tire the success of 
the race, the pleas- 
ure and comfort 
of the ride and the 
durability of the 
wheel depend. 


nt wt ot 
Fast Riders, Experienced Riders, 


Thoughtful Riders give preference to 


over all 


Palmer 


The enormous demand for Palmer Tires 


has come from their merit alone. They are 
found only on High-Grade Bicycles. 


Palmer Tires 


Catalogue will be sent to 
Say address. 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Entirely Free 
from Starch.. 








Fac- aa 
simile Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
of package. ilization and antiseptic bleach .. . . 


Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
39 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





[> Remington 
- to the Front. 


NEW MODELS. 
Exclusive .. 
. - Improvements. 


Remember 
Remington 
Reputation 
Represents 
Reliability. 


Catalog Free. 


Remington 
Arms Co., 
313-315 Broadway, 
New York. 
Branches: NEW YORK, 
59th St. and Grand Circle. 
BROOKLYN, Boston, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WALTER BAKER & 60, in. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





STVOINSHO ON 





Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade-Mark, 
“La Belle Chocolatiere,” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
= e @ @ 2260203802008 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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NUBIA 


Fast 
Black 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 
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Cle lis? Vt 





Nothing else so fully 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 


ot PELE of the Selvage. 
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CEYLON’ PURE TEA. 


AND ( 
INDIA. ® Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


oe Baa { The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- 
\eeBeeeece ere: a) cently petitioned cuapians to impose a duty ao. that the % 
) Standard might be RAISED by shutting out * cheap ” and artificially “ colored trash.” They 

(0 urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission). 0 
s But these gentlemen know, that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they 

y can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. 
( should take note that THESE teas are the most economical 
I TEA DRINKERS because only half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” 
») Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do. 
y Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893—4'< million lbs.; | 
Q 1894 — 5 million Ihs.; 1895 —9'4 million lbs. Americans are evidently discriminating. a 
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‘* Just like a bunch.”’ 


Forest Fringe Violet 


is simply a bottled bunch of violets. Our patrons 
write, the ‘‘ideal violet” —an exquisite extract—a per- 
fect violet odor—besides being fragrant it is /astng. § 
We claim ’tis the only ‘ve violet extract in the market. $ 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. } 


Introductory Free Offer. } 


If ordered from us at once, enclosing one dollar in stamps or 
postal order, mentioning name of Youth's Companion, we will 
send with each bottle 4% dozen cakes Cold Cream and Glycerine 
Soap free—express charges paid. Hundreds have expressed their 
delight upon receipt of goods. 


_ DAVID S. BROWN & CO0., Bank Street. New York City. 
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8 Years Cured : : 
W. L. WEDGER, 
’ Boston, Mass T0 5 
7 Years Cured : orn = 
J. L, TREVILLYAN, 
24 Sth St., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
: san’ 7s Ouse: ¥ WE OFFER 
5 . , 7 
; “ate, A Cure That Stays. 
. 5 Years Cured - ee al . . 
JW. GILLESPIE, ty Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but eradi- 
‘ = ' cates the cause of the disease and cures to stay cured. 
4 wet WELLER, Particulars and blank for free examination on application. 
% 164 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma R. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For 25 Cts. 


10 Collars or 
5 pair of Cuffs 


inclosed in a neat box and 
mailed post-paid to any 
address on receipt of price. We 


Fit Well. 
Look Well. 
Wear Well. 









TRADE - MARK 7 


“Linene- “““ 
Reversible” 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when 
one side is soiled reverse and afterwards discard 

Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 











Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs, 6 Cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 77 Franklin Street, New York. 








Buy a “*QUAD” and Finish Pictures Yourself. 
Be eo pares 2 she | A Practical 








: m \tisis | Camera 
Sa : AMWe CHAK ‘ (Not a Mere Toy) for 


Size o $ 5 00 


the prceruce 
x makes THE 
66 99 
Quad 
is the only Camera 


using the new . 
Quadruple 
Plateholder. 
SIZE OF CAMERA, 
4% x 4% x6 inches. 

A double convex cor- 
rected achromatic lens, 
tripod socket, a finder, 
andashutter for instanta- 
neous or time exposures. 

The Largest Picture and 
Smallest Camera com- 
bined ever made. 

Instructions with each 
Camera. Easiest to use. 

Send two I-c. stamps 
for sample picture and 
illustrated catalog . . 


CLOSE & CONE, 
ee, Ber; +. od a 163 State St., 
Le) EEE ME = 4 CHICAGO, ILL. 


S « 163 State St., Chicago, Iil.; 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; Nassau Chambers, 114-116 Nassa 
ALESROOMS * St., New York City; Spreckel’s tide, San Francisco, Cal.; 374 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Taken from the Enemy.” 


The following ts a translation of part of a speech delivered in 
Switzerland, November, 1876, by M. Edw. Favre-Perret, the 
chief Commissioner in the Swiss department and member of the 
International Jury on watches at the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, and ts worthy the attention of every good 
American. 

‘*Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. I asked 
from the manager of the Waltham Company a 
watch of a certain quality. He opened before me a 
big chest. I picked out a watch at random and fixed 
it to my chain. The manager asked me to leave 
the watch with them for three or four days, that 
they might regulate it. On the contrary, I said 
to him, I want to keep it just as it is to get an 
exact idea of your workmanship. On arriving at 
Locle | showed this watch to one of our first 
adjusters * * * who took it apart. At the end of 
several days he came to me and said literally: 
‘I am astonished ; the result is incredible. You do 
not find a watch to compare with that in 50,000 
of our make.’ This watch, I repeat to you, 
gentlemen, | myself took offhand from a large 
number, as I have said. One can understand 
by this example how it is that an American 
watch should be preferred to a Swiss watch.”’ 

The watch movement M. Edw. Favre-Perret picked out at random 
wasa“RIVERSIDE,” andall that he said of it then, and a good 
deal more, ts true to-day. 

Do not be misled or persuaded into paying more for a Swiss 
watch which is not so good asa WALTHAM. 

Be sure that the name “Riverside” ts engraved on the plate. 

For sale by all retail jewellers. 
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Handles 
Always 
Cold. 


The Rome Kettles 
and Pots—___ 


are pure tin lined —the only ones on the market 






that do not have 25 per cent. or more lead in the 
lining — lead in solution means poison. 


TEAKETTLES, 


Rome TEA POTS, 


COFFEE POTS 


are copper nickel-plated outside, pure tin lined 
inside; spouts seamed on; enamelled wood handles, 
always cold. 


The Rome cost no more than others, Ask your dealer | 
for the Rome, See name ** Kome”’ on the spout, i 


Descriptive Circulars and Prices Free. 
ROME MFG. CO.,Rome,N.Y. | 
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<=7—=~. AMERICA’S, FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 























Our unequalled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money than other makers 
can afford to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear 
saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. Our catalogue 


explains all. Send for it. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 














“Without Expense.” 


Any Dealer wil! equip 
your new wheel without 
additional expense with 


De Hunt 
Hygienic Saddle. 


UNEQUALLED COMFORT. First are woven 

leather strands, pliable yet tough as an Indian bow-thong; 

next a layer of fine quality felt for a cushion; over all a cover of 
handsome leather. Prepaid for $4.00 to any address. 

Many other styles described at length in our Catalogue. Send for it. 








HUNT MFG. CO., Box 1500, Westboro, /ass. 
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Chosen by the 


Government 


The War Department proposes to test 
the bicycle thoroughly for army use, 
and recently advertised for proposals 
for furnishing five bicycles for the pur- 
pose. Result: Bids from $50 to $85 
each for other machines; our bid of 
$100 each for Columbias, their invari- 
able price. & w And the Government 
selected 








Bicycles 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The experts who made the choice decided that Columbias were 
worth every dollar of the $100 asked for them. If YOU are 
willing to pay $100 for a bicycle, why be content with any- 
thing but a Columbia? 





> 


The handsome Art that tells of Columbia and Hartford 
bicycles is free from any Columbia agent; by mail for two 2-cent stamps 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not 
properly represented in your vicinity, let us know. 
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The flowery May, who from her green 

lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pae 
primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, 

doth inspire 

Mirth and youth, and 
warm desire. 










that 


— Milton. 


Spring and Summer 
Costumes 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies 
everywhere are using 


Fibre (hamois 


INTERLINING. 


Nothing else so fully meets the demands 
of lightness, keeping the Sleeves and 
Skirt in their original shape and 
style, and in giving body to the 
thinnest material . rer 


Does Not Crush. 


Resists Dampness. 











Light as a Feather. Inexpensive. 


REDFERN Uses It—LILLIAN RUSSELL Wears It-JENNESS MILLER Recommends It. 
Three weights: No. 10, Light; No. 20, Medium; No. 30, Heavy. Width 64 inches. 


Beware of worthless imitations. FIBRE CH AMOI To be had at the Lining Counter 
. 








‘*A Thousand Wheels but Only One SHOE.”’ 


“Ball-Bearing”’ 





“‘BALL-BEARING”’ BICYCLE SHOES are made to Fit and to Wear. The lasts 
on which these Shoes are made are so formed as to represent as nearly as may be, 
the actual shape of the average foot, with the idea of producing a Shoe which will 
touch and support the foot at EVERY POINT. A Shoe made in this way must be a 
comfort to wear. Pratt Fasteners hold laces—no tying. 

Ask your dealer for No. 972, our Prince of India ** Ball-Bearing,”’ 
at $3.00; No. 975, the same In Tan, at $3.50; or for the Ladies’ 
Knee Boots (which take the place of shoe and legging) In Beauti- 
ful, Leather-Trimmed Cloth Fabrics, $4.50 to $8.00 . ...+ s+ 

Every Dealer is our Agent and will supply these Shoes or take your order, but 
guete will be sent prepaid upon receipt of price if you so prefer. “ Ball-Bearing”’ 

lustrated Booklet, mailed free upon application. 

SEE THAT ABOVE TRADE-MARE IS ON EVERY PAIR. 


C. H. FARCO & CO., Makers, CHICACO. 
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See that what you buy is stamped of all Dry-Goods Stores. 
BRIA AA AAA AAA AA AA AAA AA AA AA RRAAS 
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$ The New 1896 : 
Se . 
Be ” § 
A, ¢ 
s mas $ 
~~ 4 
A i, 
$ Greatly improved since last year in all the important f 
¢ features which make it now ¥ 
o £ 
p The Most Perfect 3 
g e $ 
: Bicycle Lantern 
y ; ; 
ORNAMENTAL—PRACTICAL—DURABLE. $ 
EASILY ATTACHED TO ANY BICYCLE. g 

ce 

Intense Light. * 
Reflector Stays Pol- Ss 
ished. £ 

Will Not Jar Out. ‘ 

No Spilling of Oil. ¥ 
Reservoir Packed. _— A 
Kerosene or Naph- + 

tha. g 

Will Not Smoke. $ 
Attached Firmly to $ 
Post or Fork. o, 

io, 

*¢ ¥ 

5 

SEND FOR Zi % 
Illustrated f $ 
Circular . 

No. $6. iC 

gS 

Nickel-plated and finely finished in every detail. Itismotacheap Lan- { 

tern in any sense of the word, but will last longer than the Bicycle itself. $ 
Compare with other Bicycle Lanterns. $ 

You will be convinced that the 1896 ‘“‘Search-Light” is far superior to g 

all. Its special features are fully protected by patents. $ 
ASE YOUR BICYCLE DEALER FOR THE 1896 ‘“‘SEARCH-LIGHT.” $ 

If not obtainable we will send you one, express and packing free, on receipt of $5.00. ‘ 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, - Conn. ¥ 











